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IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


LECTURE FIRST. 


WHAT IS THE SOUL? 


EF’ R1ENDS— 


_ [enter this evening upon the discussion of a ques- 
tion which has long and anxiously engaged the atten- 
tion of mankind. Profoundly and earnestly do the 
pious profess to cogitate upon their eternal destiny. 
Immortality of the soul is, indeed, of all religious 
dogmas the most popular. Profane and ‘ desperate- 
ly wicked’’ is he esteemed who presumes, however 
_ sincerely, to entertain a doubt upon the-subject. No 
imputation is too scurrilous or revolting to apply to 
him. Reversing, however, the Orthodox rule, we 
are of opinion that the more fashionable or sacred a 
tenet, the more imperative the examination. Where 
the risk is momentous, the right to inquire is incon- 
testable. Hence the necessity and propriety of the 
controversy which I now introduce to you. 

I have stated the belief, that the soul of man will 
exist forever, has long been a popular opinion. As- 
suredly it is one the vanity of mankind was capable 
of suggesting, and we may fairly presume it is well 
calculated to flatter the parent who gave it birth. It 
is not in the least surprising that a doctrine so flatter- 
ing to man should have found so many followers. If 
we analyse the feeling which generates this ‘‘ long- 
ing after immortality,” we shall discern that it arises 
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mainly from the pride and vanity of the human race. 
Pope has well described the real origin of this Ortho- 
dox sentiment when he declared that— 


‘¢ Hell was built on spzte, and heaven on pride.’? 
Moore, too, sarcastically observes— 


‘¢ A heaven, too, ye must have, ye lords of dust— 
A splendid paradise poor souls, -ye must : 
That prophet ill sustains his holy call 
Who finds not heavens to suit the tastes of all. 
Vain things ! as lust or vanity inspires, 
The heaven of each is but what each desires. 

There could be no stronger proof that this much- 
admired doctrine is principally founded upon the 
weakness of our kind than the fact, that those va- 
rious races who have held any opinion upon the 
subject, have formed their heavens, like their gods, 
agreeably to their own characters and wishes. The 
American Indian calculates upon finding successful 
chases after wild animals, verdant plains, and no 
winter, as the characteristics of his ‘‘ future life.” 
The African hopes for the accomplishment of those 
desires about home, friends, and plenty of food, in 
which he suffers deprivation here. ‘The Asiatic 
thinks of nothing but the enjoyment of the most 
beautiful women as his future lot in eternity. Our 
Europeans are deluded with all sorts of wild meta- 
physical notions, each forming his Eldorado in his 
own peculiar way, according to his education and 
circumstances. I read some time ago of a clergy- 
man who was depicting, in the most glowing terms, 
the happiness of heaven. He said he could compare 
it to nothing but the blessings of matrimony! and 
actually quoted as illustrative of his theme the lines, 


‘¢?Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home !”’ 


The red Indian, when told by one of our missiona- 
ries that in the “‘ promised land” they would neither 
eat, drink, hunt, nor marry a wife, contemptuously 
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replied, that instead of wishing to 'go there, he should 
deem his residence in such a place as the greatest pos- 
sible calamity. Many not only rejected such a desti- 
ny for themselves, but were indignant at the attempt 
to decoy their children into such a comfortless region! 

In entering upon the argument, the first question 
which suggests itself is— What is the soul2 "To this 
query very curious and contradictory replies have been 
given. Diogenes declared the soul to be composed of 
aw. Democritus, of fire. Hippocrates, of fire and 
water. ‘hales defined the soul to be a ‘‘substance, 
having within itself the power to move itself.” Pyth- 
agoras, and especially Plato—the leaders of the im- 
material school—held that the soul was incorporeal— 
a being capable of subsisting without a body; and 
that the souls of all animals were of the portions soul 
of the world. Aristotle explains it to be that which 
enables us to live, perceive, andImove. Socrates taught 
that the soul was pre-existent to the body, and endow- 
ed with eternal ideas—that the souls of the good, after 
death, are ina happy state, and those of the wicked 
suffer endless punishment. 

The pious of our own era, however, repudiate the 
dicta of these ancient sages. ‘They declare they have 
nothing to do with the crude and incongruous notions 
of ‘‘ Heathen barbarians.”’ We are Christians—civ- 
ilized—favored with the blessed light of the Gospel, 
&c. Well, and pray do you know more of the soul 
than these ‘‘barbarians?’ If I ask you what the soul 
is, you tell me it is a “spirit.” If I inquire whata 
spirit is, you tell me it is the ‘‘ sow.” Your definition 
is quite Johnsonian. ‘T’o explain one enigma you em- 
ploy another. ‘To ‘‘enlighten” me, you lead me into 
the midst of darkness. If this be the ‘‘ light”’ of the 
Gospel, I have yet to learn of its superiority over hea- | 
thenism. A savage, if he has heard anything at all of 
the soul, could only give the same answer. But the 
“barbarian ”’ does attach some idea to the term spirit. 
When he speaks of a spirit he means an agent like the 
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air, the breeze, the breath, that invisibly produces dis- 
cernible or tangible effects. Ask the modern Christian, 
and all he can say is, that it is an ‘immaterial sab- 
stance,” perfectly simple, having no extension, no parts 
—in short, nothing in-common with matter. Now 
what does this mean? Simply, that the soul is a 
‘‘substance,’”? and yet has nothing in common with 
substances! In other words, it is a substance, and 
still is composed of nothing that could make it a sub- 
stance! Wonderful philosophy, truly! ‘Spiritual 
substance,” indeed. Whata solecism! ‘This is only 
adding mystery to mystery—absurdity to absurdity— 
paradox to paradox. I am afraid it is like much of 
our modern theology—‘‘too heavenly to be understood.” 
Spiritual substance! I cannot forget a definition so 
exquisitely learned. Unfortunately for the Orthodox, 
there cannot be a Spiritual substance. It is a contra- 
diction and an impossibility. If it be a substance it 
cannot be a spirit, or vice versa. Spirit and substance, 
1 hold involve two opposite principles. 'They cannot, 
therefore, be the same, nor can they be amalgamated. 
Substance means an entity. Its opposite, spirit, must, 
as a consequence, imply zonentity. To talk of a ‘‘spir- 
itual substance’’ is Just as inconsistent and paradox- 
ical as to speak of something nothing, or nothing 
something. It is certainly not astonishing that our 
divines should experience such consummate difficulty 
in giving an idea of the soul, for if it be a “ spirit,” 
and spirit, being the opposite of substance, is a mere 
negation, spirit must imply the absence of an idea! 
Man cannot form a conception of a nonentity. Spirit- 
uality, therefore, I repeat, is the mere negation of 
ideas, which is only saying, in plain words, it has no 
existence. Why then dream of it living “ forever,” 
when it never did “live?” Spirit is only a more con- 
venient word for nothing. When the immaterialist is 
called upon to show a sample of his favorite commod- 
ity he is compelled to borrow the materialist’s terms 
and ideas, and employ the expression—“ spiritaul sab- 
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stance.” 'The spiritualist, in fact, is obliged to admit 
materialism before he can explain his meaning. He 
thus refutes himself at the very threshhold of the 
argument. Certain we are that if the soul be a ‘“sub- 
stance’’ at all, in any form, it must have properties, 
and possessing properties it is matter and not spirit. 
The spirituality of his definition, therefore, is at once 
exploded. To attempt to elucidate spirit by adding 
matter to it, is, I maintain, virtually giving up spirit- 
ualism, and making the explanation more unintelligi- 
ble and contradictory than the thing explained. 

We know we have five infallible witnesses in favor 
of the existence of matter—viz., seeing, hearing, feel- 
ing, tasting, and smelling. But where is the proof of 
anything spiritual?—where the ‘“sense’’ to impart a 
consciousness of zs vitality? When the theologian 
finds himself thus driven into a corner, and obliged to 
rest his argument on an absurdity, he turns round, 
and, with the most amiable modesty, announces that 
‘all these things are mysteries.’ Now this only 
means he knows nothing about it. Why, then, should 
he presume to decide about a thing of which he is un- 
able to form the least impression, and damn everybody 
else who will not be guilty of the same inconsistency 
and presumption ? 

If, however, the soul be something essentially differ- 
ent to the body—the opposite to that of matter—how 
can these two influences, which have no relation or 
affinity to each other, combine to produce either men- 
tal or physical phenomena? How can that which is 
a substance co-operate with that which is a spirit? 
How can materiality act upon immateriality, or the 
reverse? My friends, can it really be true, or is it 
compatible with reason and philosophy, that man is 
competent to figure to himself a being not material, 
having neither extent nor parts, which, nevertheless, 
acts on matter without having any point of contact? 
Is it possible to conceive for a moment of the union of 
the corporeal with the incorporeal—to comprehend how 
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this material body can bind, enclose, constrain, deter- 
mine a fugitive, immaterial being like the soul that 
escapes all our senses? Dr. Priestly, the Unitarian 
philosopher, admirably observes :—‘‘It is considered 
that spirit and body can have no common properties ; 
and when it is asked, how can they act upon one an- 
other, and how can they be so intimately connected as 
to be continually and necessarily subject to each other’s 
influence, it is acknowledged to be a difficulty which 
we cannot comprehend. But had this question been 
considered with due attention, what has been calleda 
difficulty would have been deemed an imposstBILiTy. It 
is impossible to conceive mutual action without some 
common property, by means of which the things that 
act and re-act upon each other may have some con- 
nection. A substance that is hard may act upon and 
be acted upon by another hard substance, or even one 
that is soft; but it is certainly zmpossible that it should 
affect, or be affected by, a substance, that can make 
no resistance at all.” ‘ 

Let me ask, if the soul be a distinct entity from the 
body, in what portion of the human frame it resides ? 
Somewhere it must be located. One writer supposed 
it is placed in the great toe, to point out the way in 
which the body should move. I would advise no one, 
therefore, to submit to amputation—at least of that or- 
gan. Others conceive that the soul is interwoven with 
every nerve, vain, and artery in the system. Some 
portion of the immortal principle, therefore, would be 
lost when the body was mutilated. Is it located in the 
brain? Surely not, or it would correct the judgment 
of the insane, unless 7 likewise became infected with 
insanity; and if it be at all liable to disease, it is an 
axiom in physiology that it must be liable to’ death, 
and consequently its immortality is impugned. Then 
where is it? Can our erudite priesthood answer? 
Not they. Though they profess to know so much 
about it, and to prize it so highly, they cannot inform 
us where it is to be found! 
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But another question presents itself—when does the 
soul enter the body! When does it form part of the 
human.*conomy? When, in short, does man begin 
to be immortal? At conception, during gestation, at 
birth, or when? If the soul be immaterial and the 
body material, I hold that neither the generation nor 
the destruction of the body can have any effect with 
respect to it. This foreign principle must have been 
united either at the time of conception or at birth, and 
either have been created at the time of such union, or 
have existed in a separate form prior to that union. 
Must a divine power be employed to produce a soul 
when the human species unite, or some of the pre- 
existent spirits be obliged, immediately upon that 
event, to descend from the superior regions to inhabit 
the new formed embryo? Sir E. Home, with the as- 
sistance of the microscope, has seen a human being 
eight days old only from the time of conception. He 
satisfied himself the brain was distinguishable. Could 
the immaterial] soul have been connected with it at this 
early period, or was the tenement too small even for so 
ethereal a lodger? Weare left in profound darkness, 
indeed, upon the most critical fact connected with the 
subject—the precise time when man becomes an im- 
mortal being. An able physiologist well observes— 
‘‘ Let us view man when within the shell, and when 
out of it. Let us take a microscope and examine the 
youngest embryos—those of the growth of four, six, 
eight, or fifteen days. After this age, we can discover 
them with the naked eye. Before this time we can 
see little more than a pulp of marrow, which is the 
brain, where the original of the nerves is first formed, 
where the principle of feeling is first seated, and the 
heart begins to beat. We first observe the head by 
degrees stretch forth the neck, which, being widened, 
first forms the thorax, etc. ‘The belly is formed next, 
which is divided into two parts by a partition, called 
- the diaphragm. These parts, being expanded, furnish 
the arms, hands, fingers, nails, hair, etc. ‘The other 
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gives the thighs, legs, feet, etc., which forms the sup- 
port and balance of the body.” Such is the formation 
of man. Nota word is said here of the forfnation of 
the “soul.” Physiology knows nothing of it. The 
whole economy of man can be explained without it. 
Of what use, then, is it to humanity? However, if 
we concede, for the sake of argument, that the soul 
exists, either it comes into life with the body or before 
it. If the former, it inevitably follows it cannot live 
forever, inasmuch as it is a fundamental law in phi- 
losophy that nothing can exist ¢o eternity but what 
has existed from eternity, or we should be forced to 
admit the contradiction that immortality sprung from 
mortality—an idea no less paradoxical than that the 
infinite should emanate from the finite. On the other 
hand, supposing the soul to have been extant prior to 
the body, it must either have flourished during that 
period in a perfectly mature state, or, on its union with 
the body, became developed as the body became de- 
‘veloped. Accepting the former alternative—that it had 
existed in a perfectly mature state—we are led to the 
absurdity that the soul of a person when only a min- 
ute old is exactly the same—as effective and mature— 
-as when he has reached seventy years! What is the 
use, then, of living such a length of time? Why not 
cease our earthly mission at once, and proceed direct 
to our celestial abode? But if the soul is developed, | 
as the body is developed—infantile when the body is 
infantile—mature when the body is mature—decrepid 
when the body is decrepid—we are bound to infer that 
it will perish when the body perishes. I defy the 
theologian to surmount these difficulties. If it be sub- 
ject to physical laws for its development, it must be 
amenable to physical conditions at its dissolution. 
Where, however, does the soul come from? From 
God, answer the orthodox. May I ask how He pro- 
duced it? In a simple, though perhaps not in a very 
polite way, if we are to believe Moses. He took hold- 
of Adam in this polite manner. The passage in Gen- 
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esis, chap. ii., v. 3, runs:—‘‘ And the Lord God form- 
ed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a liv- 
ing soul.” Now, allowing this to be a true account of 
the origin of the ‘‘soul,”’ it is manifest it must be ma- 
terial. breath is matter in a rarified state. 'The soul 
composed of such elements is as much a substance 
as the steam which issues from a boiler, though not 
always as perceptible. On a strict examination it will 
be found, that this famous passage has not the slight- 
est reference to the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. The term “soul,” as here used, means only life. 

But, say some theologians in great triumph, life zs 
the soul. Isit? ‘Then surely we have extorted the 
right definition at last. First we are told the ‘ soul” 
is a ‘‘ spirit,” ‘“‘ immaterial, indivisible,’”’ etc., and now 
we are assured it simply means “‘life,” the ‘ vital 
principle.’ Let us test this postulate. In the first 
instance, it obviously follows that everything that has 
life must be immortal. Every dog, rat, fly, flee, etc., 
is in possession of a soul, and with ourselves endow- 
ed with that ‘‘ ardent hope,” that ‘‘ fond desire,’’ this 
“longing after immortality !” ‘This is a “levelling” 
doctrine with a vengeance! Moreover, life is an es- 
sential property of organized matter, and subject to 
“the great principle of the physical world—change; 
and thus, in process of time, immediate or remote, the 
soul necessarily loses all identity or personality. How 
would it be possible, therefore, for it to be everlasting? 
The argument that life is the soul not only proves too 
much, by giving that attribute to brutes as well as to 
man, but actually demonstrates the fallacy of the very 
doctrine it is intended to support. ‘T'riumphantly has 
this been shown by those distinguished physiologists, 
Sir Charles Morgan, Professor Lawrence, Dr. Ellhot- 
son, and Dr. Southwood Smith. They scatter to the 
winds the vulgar idea of the priesthood that life is the 
soul, and exists. independently of matter. Sir Charles, 
in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Life,’’ expresses himself as fol- 
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lows .— For the performance of vital movements, the 
parts in which they take place have a definite con- 
struction peculiar to each. ‘These several arrange- 
ments are called organs, and the movements they affect 
are technically termed their functions. 'Thus digestion 
is the function of the stomach, and the secretion of bile 
that of the liver. Zhe sum total of functions which 
any individual can perform constitutes its life.’ He 
again observes:—“ Life is known exclusively by func- 
tion—function implies movement, movement change, 
and change pissoLuTion.”’ According to this able phy- 
siologist, if soul be life, and life is known only by func- 
tion—function implying movement, movement change, 
and change dissolution—the sow/ must be subject to 
dissolution, and therefore cannot be immortal. Prof. 
Lawrence, one of the boldest and ablest writers in 
our literature, fearlessly affirms, in his ‘‘ Lectures on 
Man,” that ‘‘ Life, using the word in its popular and 
general sense, which at the same time is the only ra- 
tional and intelligible one, is merely the active state of 
the animal structure. It includes the notions of sen- 
sation, motion,-and those ordinary attributes of living 
beings which are obvious to common observation. It 
denotes what is apparent to our senses, and cannot be 
applied to the offspring of metaphysical subtlety or 
ummaterial abstractions without a complete departure 
from its original acceptation—without obscuring and 
confusing what is otherwise clear and intelligible. ‘To 
tall of life as independent of an animal body—to 
speak of a function without reference to an appropri- 
ate organ—is physiologically absurd.’”? He sums up 
as follows :—‘‘'That life, then, or the assemblage of 
functions, is immediately dependent upon organiza- 
tion, appears to me, physiologically speaking, as clear 
as that the presence of the sun above the horizon 
causes the light of day; and to suppose that we could 
have light without that luminary, would not be more 
unreasonable than to conceive that life-is independent 
of the animal body.” Reasoning more conclusive in 
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refutation of the doctrine of immortality could not be 
adduced. Dr. Elliotson, in his “Human Physiolo- 
gy,’ demonstrates, in the most beautiful and elegant 
terms, that the principle of life is subject to change, 
and consequently dissolution. He explains that life in 
old age, when the physical frame is worn out, ‘‘indi- 
cates a final extinction—a steadily-increasing decline 
into childishness, incapacity, and absolute fatuity; ”’ 
and ‘the longer life is pushed, the more fatuitous does 
man become—the more and more below the brute cre- 
ation.”’ Thus do the mental and vital powers of man 
insensibly die out—perish. Dr. Southwood Smith, 
another of those remarkable men whose writings have 
been a boon to mankind, makes some valuable obser- 
vations in his “Philosophy of Health,” tending to 
prove that life is not of that immaterial nature en- 
forced by the clergy. He even goes so far as to affirm 
that man returns to the condition of the plant. Re- 
ferring to the question at issue, he explains that there 
are two kinds of life—organic and animal. 'The 
former implies mere existence, as in plants, and the 
latter conscious existence, as in animals ; animal life 
is no more than the principle of sensation added to 
the organic. The latter is not only anterior to the 
former, but it is by the action of the organic that ex- 
istence is given to the animal life. 'The learned au- 
thor then proceeds to prove that the animal life is en- 
tirely dependent upon organization, and elucidates 
the progression of the mind from childhood to man- 
hood, and from manhood to second childhood, as the 
brain gradually attains maturity with age, and again, 
with age, decays. He concludes his luminous com- 
ments in this form ;—‘ And thus, by the loss of one 
intellectual faculty after another, by the obliteration 
of sense after sense, by the progressive failure of the 
power of voluntary motion—in a word, by the declin- 
ing energy and ultimate ertinction of the animal life 
-——man, from the state of maturity, passes a second 
time through the stage of childhood back to that of 
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infancy, lapses even to the condition of the embryo. 
What the fetus was the man of extreme old age is: 
when he began to exist he possessed only organic life, 
and before he is ripe for the tomb he returns to the 
condition of a plant!” Relying on this eminent 
writer, we are bound to endorse that as patent which 
our theologians consider so frightful—that the animal 
life, or consciousness, of man gradually decays as the 
body decays, and eventually, when the animal system 
becomes decomposed, all personality is annihilated.— 
Nay, the doctor ventures to propound a sentiment 
which, falling from my lips, would be reprobated as 
blasphemous and irreligious. Instead of man living 
in a state of consciousness in a future world, we are 
to believe that his mission ends with this life, by being 
absorbed into other animal compounds. He states that 
when the processes of life are at an end, man falls 
within the dominion of the powers of Nature—‘“ par- 
ticle after particle, that stood in beautiful order, fall 
from their place, the wonderful structure they com- 
pose melts away, the very substances of which this 
structure was built are resolved into their primitive 
elements; these elements, set, at liberty, enter into 
new combinations, and become constituent parts of 
new beings; these new beings, in their turn, perish ; 
from their death springs life—and so the change goes 
on in an everlasting circle.” I should deem it a work 
of supererogation to prosecute this discussion further. 
[ have incontrovertibly established, upon most respect- 
able authority, that if the soul means life, it is noth- 
ing more than the mere function of animal organism, 
changing as the body changes, dissolving as the body 
is dissolved, and, therefore, cannot be endowed with 
eternal attributes. 

We will now return to the point we were consider- 
ing when we entered upon this important argument— 
the idea that the soul comes from Deity. Are we to 
understand that God produces every individual soul, 
or that the one he is reported to have ‘“ breathed” 
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into our first parents is transmitted ‘to their progeny 
by traduction? If the former, I submit the soul man- 
ufactory must be on a very extraordinary scale.— 
Statists tell us sixty persons are born on an average 
every minute, or one every second. Should the latter 
be the mode, then we are led to the absurdity that 
while the body is begetting a body, the soul is beget- 
ting a soul? Strange philosophy, indeed! ‘The Bible 
inclines to the opinion that omnipotence “ fashioneth 
the hearts of all men,” (vide Psalms xxii. 9, xxxiii. 
15; Jeremiah i. 5.) How is it, if God is the creator 
of souls, there are so many sinful ones? I cannot 
conceive why there should be any bad ones at all. 
Surely it cannot be that he forms wicked souls for the 
mere pleasure of damning them. Better be without 
such an ornament, than for it to lead you to the devil. 
What is the use of the “immortal principle” if it be 
only to entice you to evil? But if the Deity holds all 
souls in his own hand, and directs the ways of man 
himself, as we are instructed to believe in Proverbs 
xvi. 9, how can a soul do wrong? how can it act con- 
trary to the will of God, when it is the will of God 
which makes it act that way? Responsibility, by 
this theory, is removed from man to his “ maker.” 
Eternal punishment is shown by Scripture itself to be 
an injustice and a contradiction. 

Another curious query suggests itself— When does 
the soul leave the body? Immediately after death, or 
not until the ‘last day?” The Bible, with its char- 
acteristic consistency, gives it both ways. Gen. xxxv. 
18, and John v. 28. If the soul leaves the body at 
death, where does it sojourn until “the great judg- 
ment day?” Itis not, of course, till after then we 
can enter either heaven or hell. Is there a sort of 
half-way house at which we reside until that eventful 
hour, and do the good and the bad sojourn together ? 
On the other hand, if we do not rise from the dead 
until aroused by the sound of the trumpet at the last 
day, what becomes of the soul in the meantime when 
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the body is decomposed? When its habitation is 
gone, where does it reside? Has it to seek for fresh 
lodgings, and, if so, where? Surely zt does not amal- 
gamate with the soil? ‘These are very legitimate, 
though probably not very pleasant, questions for priests 
to. solve. 

I must now hasten to put a further interrogatory— 
In what direction does the soul proceed, on leaving the 
body, in order to arrive at the celestial regions? In 
what latitude are they located? All that our clergy 
can vouchsafe to us, is that they are “above.” Now 
science demonstrates there is no real ‘‘ above” or ‘‘ be- 
low” in relation to the universe. Owing to the revo- 
lution of the earth upon its axis, what appears above 
us in the morning is below us at night, and vice versa. 
It would be necessary, therefore, the soul should know 
what time it is before it started on its journey, or it 
might go astray. The soul that was departing for 
‘‘ above ’’—heaven—might be going ‘below ”—hell 
—which, I apprehend, would be a shght mistake. 
Supposing two souls, one leaving a body in Australia 
and another in England, starting at the same moment 
in a direct line with what would appear to each to be 
‘‘above,’’ instead of their arriving at the same point 
in the universe, the further they proceeded the further 
they would go from each other. Under these circum- 
stances, they could never meet in heaven, or any where 
else; and perhaps neither would arrive there. Para- 
dise may not be situated in a direct line with either. 
Where is the infallible chart and celestial chronometer 
indispensable to our spiritual transit? Can the clergy 
supply it? 

Again— When would the soul reach its destination 2 
This, as a matter of course, would depend upon the 
distance and the speed. Is heaven as far as the first 
fixed star? Astronomy teaches that.an object flying 
at the rate of 1000 miles an hour—some twenty times 
faster than the quickest railway train—would not 
reach it in 7000 years! That is a rather dong jour- 
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ney, Iam afraid. Christ himself, who is said to have 
taken his passage some 1800 years ago, is not, travel- 
ling at this wonderful speed, half way on his tour.— 
Nay, if the world has only existed for 6000 years, 
Adam himself, poor fellow! is not ye¢ at his journey’s 
end. ri 
Allowing the soul, however, to have arrived at its 
eternal destination, free from all accidents—‘‘safe and 
sound,’’ as we are proud to say after a tedious trip— 
supposing that none of those lawless comets which 
infest the highway of the universe had not knocked 
all the “spirit”? out of it with a frisk of their fiery 
tail—a grave question remains: Of what use would 
the soul be when there, minus those physical organs 
indispensable to mental action and consciousness 2— 
Paul intimates (1 Cor. xv. 50,) that ‘flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven ’’—though it Js 
recorded in the same volume that Elijah ascended to 
heaven in a “ whirlwind” just as he was, in propria 
persona, and that Christ performed the same aerial 
promenade with all the appurtenances of the human 
body, Thomas having taken care to probe Christ’s 
ribs after his appearance from the tomb. 

The doctrine of the ‘spiritual’? man only rising 
from the dead and surviving in a future state, is pre- 
cisely as preposterous, when strictly examined, as the 
resurrection of the body, though perhaps not so pal- 
pably ridiculous to the multitude. Priestcraft seeks 
to concéal the naked monstrosity of the latter by - 
throwing over it the halo of mysticism. How admi- 
rably is this attempted in that pompous specimen of 
priestly jargon and verbosity—the Church of England 
Burial Service, taken from the text of the Apostle! 
We read that ‘‘thereis one glory of the sun, and an- 
other glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars, for one star differeth from another star in glory. 
So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption. Itis sown in 
dishonor, it is raised in glory. It is sown a natural 
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body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural 
boay and there is a spiritual body.’’ Did ever you 
read such sublime nonsense? ‘The grave is a strange 
laboratory! Paul ought to have given us the ration- 
ale of such a chemical metamorphosis. We must not 
delay, however, in following our ‘‘spiritual”’ subject 
‘into ‘“‘ heaven,” and seeing ¢here its condition. I re- 
spectfully ask, if the soul be immaterial, how it can 
experience pleasure or pain for a single moment 7— 
Being destitute of parts or organs, how can it be sus- 
ceptible of any emotions, agreeable or disagreeable ? 
How, therefore, can it be conscious of happiness in 
heaven or misery in hell? When the Christians af- 
firm that the soul will experience eternal bliss or eter- 
nal torture according to its deserts, they flatly contra- 
dict themselves. ‘They make the soul possess that 
which they say it does not—organization. ‘There 
never was sensation without the faculty of feeling, 
sight without the sense of vision, &c. When, there- 
fore, you take away the bodily senses, and leave the 
soul ‘‘alone in its glory,’’ you render man destitute of 
all emotion—a mere negation—a nonentity. If the 
spiritual man” can exist as well without the body 
as with it, the latter is evidently useless; but if, on 
the contrary, it be necessary to manifest its functions, 
the soul, when separated from the body, becomes in- 
operative. In either view the theologian is placed on 
the horns of a dilemma. Sir Charles Morgan observes 
in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Morals,” with that acumen and 
frankness so peculiar to him, “If the soul employs the 
brain as an instrument in the act of thinking, then 
thought is a joint product of the energies of the soul 
and the properties of the organization; and this being 
admitted, it follows that the soul per se is incapable 
of the function.”” The soul being unable to impart 
any of the five senses to humanity, how can it retain 
its personality in heaven, where, we are told, those 
physical powers will not appear, when it is only by 
those instruments that all consciousness is developed ? 
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I repeat if, as divines themselves allow, spirituality 
can only be known through the medium of a material 
organ, how can it act in heaven where these material 
faculties are absent? ‘To assume, notwithstanding, 
that the soul would still ‘‘ live, and move, and have a 
being,’’ is to aver that an effect could exist without its 
cause. It is to beg the whole question, and ignore at 
once all rational and legitimate reasoning. Unques- 
tionably to maintain his individuality after the disso- 
lution of the “‘ outer man,’’ the individual must enter- 
tain precisely the same views, and experience exactly 
the same feelings, as when upon earth. But this can- 
not be, if he suffers such a radical. transformation 
above the clouds as alleged by divines? The senti- 
ment of love, for instance—of all the passions of the 
human heart the noblest, the best capable of impart- 
ing pure and exquisite sympathies—we are told it will 
be annihilated in the ‘‘ world to come.” We are as- 
sured there will be ‘‘neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage.” We are all to be of the neuter gender. I 
should like to know by what test our personality is to 
be identified. A man on being deprived of a doating 
wife, or a woman on losing a devoted husband, believ- 
ing in the doctrine of immortality, expect they will 
meet again in ‘‘ another and a better world,” and en- 
joy those delights of which they were deprived by 
death. But, lo! judge of their astonishment on find- 
ing their affection gone, and their viewing each other 
with as much indifference as they would any other 
“angel.” Imagine some affectionate son who had 
lost the parent who reared him, or some youth whom 
the fatal dart had robbed of the object of his adora- 
tion, and then conceive. their meeting in the ‘ man- 
sions of the blest,” the son discovering his mother to 
be no longer a woman, and the love-sick swain his 
sweetheart of the same sex as himself! What an ely- 
sium it would be to them! 

I should be proud to submit a few more curious in- 
terrogatories, but my time has expired. The whole 
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doctrine of the immortality of the soul, even allowing 
such a ‘‘spiritual”” essence to exist, ‘but which we 
have shown in an early portion of this discourse to 
be impossible, involves such gross violations of rea- 
son, fact, science, and experience, that the day is not 
far distant when the enlightened and the virtuous of 
every clime will silently or openly discard it. ‘They 
will laugh at the bigot’s hell, and pursue that which 
is right and just, not from the dread of eternal tor- 
ments, but from the lofty conviction that such a course 
is inseparable from their own moral dignity, and the 
safety and progress of society at large. The priestly 
wand will ere long be broken, and the spell of super- 
stition destroyed. e 
I am counselled by many excellent friends that such 
subjects are better ‘‘ let alone.”” I cannot concur with 
this view. I tell them itis these delusions that keep 
the masses in the mud—that rivet the chains which 
enslave them, and induce them to remain prostrate at 
the foot of oppression and misrule. ‘Till these are ex- 
ploded the priest will still luxuriate upon their igno- 
rance, and the despot trample upon their rights, in 
defiance of the patriotism of the noble and generous 
of mankind. The political potentate knows well that 
where the mind is free his throne is unsafe. ‘The 
enlightened will not be his slave, and scorn to be his 
tool. Hence he keeps in play that mighty engine of 
despotism — priestcraft — to enslave the intellect, to 
render it weak, bending, and credulous; and, while 
thus fettered, he and the idle few bask in the sunshine 
of splendor and power, while the industrious many 
remain neglected in misery, toil, and despair. Strike, 
then, to the roof. and that glorious age will dawn upon 
us when— 
‘¢ Harth’s shrines and thrones before our banner fall— 

When the glad slave will at his feet lay down 

His broken chain, the tyrant lord his crown, 

The priest his book, the conqueror his wreath ; 

And from the lips of truth one mighty breath 

Shall, like a whirlwind, scatter in its breeze 

That whole dark pile of human mockeries,”? 
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On this occasion it is our pleasing duty to consider 
the more able and popular arguments usually adduc- 
ed by theologians in favor of the Immortality of the 
Soul. ‘Those having reference more particularly to 
Spiritualism versus Materialism we shall notice in 
subsequent lectures, when debating that question. 

We have carefully consulted Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Dick, 
Dr. Dwight, Rev. J. Aldis, Professor Stewart, and other 
distinguished writers whom the Christian would es- 
teem as authorities upon this important subject. Not 
wishing to take advantage of the religious side of the 
controversy, by answering only their less effective 
arguments, we have approached the strongholds of 
their position, as defended by their ablest men, and 
presume boldly, but respectfully, to grapple with them. 
Having more respect for truth than talent, we venture 
to demur to the dicta of these eminent advocates, and 
shall now proceed to demonstrate the fallacy and in- 
conclusiveness of their reasoning. 

Probably the most esteemed position in favor of im- 
mortality is the following :—‘ It accords with the fond- 
est hopes and wishes of man; and God would never 
have implanted in us a desire so predominant, were it 
not ultimately to be gratified.” I reply, it 1s by no 
means curious that such a view should be enforced, 
for, if life is a pleasure, it is far from astonishing that 
men would wish to prolong that pleasure. But be- 
cause we desire an object, are we therefore to infer, as 
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rational beings, that our inclinations will be realized ? 
By what canon of logic are we warranted in affirming 
that an event cannot fail to happen because we desire 
it? Are our anticipations to be taken as a measure of 
reality—our hopes as a criterion of fact? As anargu- 
ment, the question amounts simply to this—‘‘ All men 
desire to live forever, therefore they will live forever.” 

I have heard of ‘“ jumping to conclusions,” but this 
exceeds anything on record.: If we take an illustra- 
tion, its gross fallacy will be palpable. ‘The desire to 
become rich is a strong feeling in every human breast. 
Therefore every human being will some day be rich. 
I might with great propriety maintain that this desire 
‘‘ accords with the fondest hopes and wishes of man; 
and God would never have implanted in us a desire 
so predominant, unless it were ultimately to be grati- 
fied.”’ The argument is a parallel one, and equally 
conclusive and legitimate. I am happy to hear, if 
this mode of ratiocination be valid, that the prospects 
of the toiling and suffering millions of Kurope are in- 
finitely brighter than I anticipated. The declaration 
that ‘‘the poor will never cease out of the land” can- 
not be infallible. There are multitudes at this hour 
who are reduced to the lowest ebb of human wretche 
edness, naturally solicitous the time may arrive when 
they may enjoy a share of those “loaves and fishes” 
monopolized by parties who now delude and oppress 
them. Therefore, because they desire it, their hopes 
will be consummated! Oh! that such reasoning may 
be tenable! Obstacles would be remaved in the way 
of every difficulty! Progress would be a sinecure! 
Happiness a certainty! ‘The Chartist, who is anxious 
the charter should become ‘the law of the land,” will 
gain his object, because he desires it! The Socialist, 
who has long anticipated the period when ‘‘ communi- 
ties ’’ will ‘‘cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea,’ will behold his glorious psospect attained, be- 
cause he desires it! Most delightful logic, truly! Yet 
it is precisely the logic by which our modern divines 
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demonstrate our eternal existence. The sceptic, it is 
alleged, deprived of the cheering hope of a future life, 
desires to be annihilated. Very well. May not he 
conclude, from his desire, that he wild be annihilated, 
as the Christian, from Ais desire, that he will live for- 
ever? If ‘‘ desire” be a test in one case, it is in both. 
Allowing for a moment such a nonentity as the soul 
to exist, we know that man seeks the everlasting vigor 
of his body. Nevertheless, that desire, ‘ powerful and 
predominant” though it be is frustrated. Why, there- 
fore, should not the illusive hope for the eternity of the 
soul be frustrated too? The sophistry of this favorite 
argument is so transparent I need not pursue it further. 

We are told, however, that the doctrine of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul is a ‘consoling one. ‘Though it 
may bea delusion, it is a pleasing one. Is it not a bless- 
ing to man to believe that he will enjoy hereafter that 
happiness which is denied him upon earth?”’ I sub- 
mit nothing can be a permanent blessing to mankind 
which is not trues It is the truth, and not the comfort, 
of the doctrine we are combatting. Would it not be 
wiser to fortify yourselves with the stern realities of 
fact, rather than delude your imaginations with the 
empty dreams of conjecture? Which course would 
be the most noble and useful? Which the best calcu- 
lated to secure the real happiness of mankind? Iam 
sincerely of opinion that this belief, instead of being a 
blessing, has been a curse to the human family, inas- 
much as it has induced the mass of mankind to re- 
main content with the miseries and oppressions around 
them, under the vain promise of continuous joy in 
a world tocome. By thus cajoling the masses into 
apathy and ignorance, popular liberty, enlightenment, 
and prosperity have been impeded, and this beautiful 
world of ours enslaved by tyrants and impostors. But 
more of this anon. It must not be forgotten that there 
are two sides to this question. If Heaven be “ invit- 
ing,” hell, lapprehend, is rather ‘“uninviting.”’ Hea- 
ven, too, is very difficult, and hell very easy to be 
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merited. The way to the latter is ‘‘ broad and open” 
—any person can find that—in the dark, I suppose; 
but the road to the former is ‘‘straight and narrow, 
and few there be that find it.”? . Probabilities, therefore 
—a million to one—are that you will get on the wrong 
road. Surely ¢hat is not very ‘“‘consoling.”” Why is 
it, if this doctrine be so delightful, it is not taken ad- 
vantage of more promptly? Even the ultra-orthodox 
are loathe to leave this world for a “better.” ‘hey 
_ always manage to remain in this ‘‘ vale of tears” as 
long as practicable. ‘They seem determined to stay 
on the sure side of the hedge as long as they can, plac- 
ing less reliance on their pet dogma than the good old 
Saxon maxim that ‘‘a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.” ‘The religious community, indeed, give 
an emphatic negative to this argument every moment 
of their lives. Instead of offering a premium for the 
most ‘‘express’’ mode of celestial locomotion, they all 
seem to entertain an ‘‘inward’”’ doubt which induces 
them to have a ‘‘Jonging,” not after immortality in a 
future state, but to remain amongst ‘the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world,” to the latest possible 
date. 

We now pass to other arguments. A very popular 
position in confirmation of the doctrine of futurity is, 
that ‘‘it is mecessary to correct the inequalities of this.” 
So affirms Dr. Dick. ‘Theologians declare that “ vir- 
tue is not always rewarded and vice punished in this 
world, and, therefore, there must be a future life of 
rewards and punishments, where the good will meet 
with their due reward, and the wicked their full 
punishment.’”? What! because Deity cannot or will 
not reward virtue and punish vice sufficiently in this 
world, is that any assurance that he can or will do so 
in a world to come? Because he allows injustice to ~ 
be perpetrated here, is that a security that he would 
permit justice only to be administered hereafter? If 
the Orthodox are so ‘‘impious” as to assert that he 
fails to see justice awarded in this life, I dare be so 
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audacious to aver that he would fail to see it enforced 
in any other. Christians, in their ordinary transac- 
tions, act on the very opposite principle. If a man is 
dishonest on one occasion, they believe he will be dis- 
honest on another. They do not consider that because 
he is a rogue to-day, that therefore he will be an 
honest man to-morrow. ‘The argument of the un- 
equal distribution of happiness proves too much. It 
shows that the dru¢e creation ought to have a heaven 
as well as ourselves. ‘T‘here are as great inequalities 
—as unequal a distribution of happiness amongst them, 
when compared with each other, as amongst men.— 
Who will venture to pronounce that they have a long- 
ing after immortality ? Eternal rewards and punish- 
ments, instead of ‘‘correcting’’ these discrepancies, 
enhance their disparity most immeasurably. It would 
inflict everlasting punishment for temporary error, and 
confers endless favor, not so much for an uniformly 
steady career of practical virtue and usefulness, as 
mere doctrinal and equivocal belief—and that, too, 
when avowed only at the eleventh hour, upon the bed 
of death, or on the steps of the gallows. 

Many divines endeavor to establish their favorite 
theory by arguments drawn from the ‘‘constitution 
of man.” ‘They aver that “the lower animals, and 
all other parts of Nature, have the objects for which 
they were destined consummated here, man alone be- 
ing unhappy, and therefore requiring a future exist- 
ence to complete the purposes for which he was creat- 
ed.” ‘This assertion, I opine, is altogether unfounded. 
Grute animals are not perfectly happy, any more than 
mankind. ‘They are exposed to the same or greater 
hardships and privations. 'They.are engaged in like 
contests with men, and even destroying each other, 
after our “ Christian’? example. Clearly, therefore, 
does this argument rest upon a vulgar misapprehen- 
sion. It is considerate to the Christian not to pursue 
it further. 

Dr. Dick triumphantly observes, that an unanswer- 
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able proof of the truth of immortality is to be found in 
‘“‘the disordered state of the moral world when con- 
trasted with the regular and systematic order of the 
material.” ‘To this I reply, that if God be perfect, 
and disposer of all things, he must have made the 
moral world, and made it perfect, and consequently 
there cannot be a ‘‘better,’’ 2f there be ‘ another,” 
world. On the other hand, if the moral world be 
really imperfect, and the workmanship of Deity, he 
must be imperfect. Imperfection cannot emanate from 
perfection, or vice versa. ‘The doctor must accept one 
of two difficulties—that his God is destitute of infinite 
wisdom, or there cannot be a more perfect world than 
the present. Hither his ‘‘ Creator” or his argument 
he will be obliged to discard. 

It is affirmed that the ‘dignity of man requires a 
more extended sphere than this world affords. A be- 
ing of such God-like qualities as man will surely not 
perish like the dog.” Such is the stereotyped logic of 
the pious. ‘This argument, if one it may be called, is 
only an evidence of the vanity, and not the immortal- 
ity, of our race. It is not the first time that the cler- 
gy, failing to ‘confirm the truth of their dogmas by 
reason, have attempted to establish them upon the 
pride of their hearers. Such reasoning involves as 
grave a reflection upon the “first cause”? as the pre- 
ceding. It implies he has not placed man in the* po- 
sition he deserves. Now, if God be munificent, he 
would have been anxious to have placed man at the 
first in the best possible circumstances, and, being 
omnipotent and omniscient, would necessarily have 
done so. But the Orthodox persist they are mo¢ in 
the condition the ‘‘dignity ” of their nature demands. 
Hither, therefore, God has not been willing to raise 
them to that eminence, and hence compromises his 
goodness, or, being willing, has not had the power, 
and thus invalidates his omnipotence. I leave the 
theologian to admit that his argument in this case is 
inconclusive, or the Deity is malevolent or weak, or 
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both. With what an exceeding ill-grace such objec- 
tions come from the supporters of Christianity, one of 
the fundamental principles of which is that man, so 
far from being dignified in his nature—of noble, lofty, 
and virtuous aspiration—is so incorrigibly ‘depraved 
and corrupt,” that he is ‘‘continually prone to evil as 
sparks fly upwards.” Oh! Orthodoxy, how we ad- 
mire thy consistency ! | 

We beg your attention to an argument very con- 
venient for those who are unwilling or incompetent to 
reason. ‘‘ Never mind your scepticism or your logic,” 
say they. ‘‘I feel something here that tells me I shall 
live in another and a better world. It is the divinity 
that stirs within us.”” Condescending to notice such 
rant, I need only rejoin, ‘‘ Never mind your Ortho- 
doxy and your faith, your Bible and your priest. I 
feel something here that tells me I shall””—not. One 
argument is just as legitimate as the other. They 
both prove the same thing—nothing. The argumen- 
tum ad hgminem is suicidal. It cuts both ways. 

“'The very circumstance,” it is confidently put, ‘‘of 
man conceiving of a future state, is an evidence in its 
favor. Where did the idea come from if it be not 
true?” ‘The very circumstanee of man not conceiv- 
ing of a future state, I might argue, was an evidence 
against it. ‘The truth is, it is no testimony either 
way. The mere fact of a man imagining or believ- 
ing in a thing, is no proof at all of its authenticity, or 
vice versa. Reasoning of this kind would demonstrate 
every exploded absurdity to be correct. The circum- 
stance of man conceiving of witchcraft, alchemy, as- 
trology, &c., is an evidence of their “truth!” Nay, 
if this popular argument be conclusive, there can be 
No error in the world, because every one has an 
‘idea’ upon some subject; and if it be true because 
he entertains it, there is an end to all doubt or dis- 
cussion, Some parties have an idea there is only one 
- God, others three, and yet both are right! Theolo- 
gians are strange logicians! I might retort, I have 
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the idea there is nothing but matter in existence.— 
Quoting our opponents own words, “ Where did the 
idea come from if it be not true?” 

The Rev. J. Aldis, in his able lecture on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, states the following as a strong 
position against the sceptic :—‘‘ The Infidel adduces 
no positive proof in refutation of the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state—that is, he does not know man will not live 
again.”’? he position is equally effective against the 
other side. ‘The Reverend gentleman and _ his breth- 
ren adduce no “ positive’ proof in favor of immortal- 
ity —that is, they do not know they will live again.— 
With them, indeed, it is mere faith, belief, hope, how= 
ever amiable and sincere. Not so the sceptic; he is 
supported by the universal experience of mankind. 
All know this—that when the organization of a hu- 
man being is decomposed, we never see him again i 
propria persona. ‘To say I must wait till I am dead 
and then I shall behold him, is only asking me to wait 
till my eyes are destroyed and then I shall see, my 
tongue and then I shall speak, my legs and then I 
shall walk! When the world is turned “upside 
down,’’ when black means white, fact fiction—when 
everything means exactly what it does not mean, I - 
may endorse such “reasoning,” but not ¢id/ then. 

Our Reverend opponent remarks, with an air of 
dogmatism characteristic of his order, “till proof, de- 
monstrative proof, can be adduced that this hope is 
futile, it is madness to surrender it.” I reply, ‘till 
proof, demonstrative proof, can be adduced that this 
hope is well founded, it is mere folly to cherish it. 
What stronger indication in a rational being of mental 
weakness than to foster a hope, however pleasing, 
that it cannot be shown to be dependent upon fact or 
reality? Let it be remembered that the onus probandi 
lies with my opponent, and those who think, with 
him. It is for the Christian to prove, ‘‘ demonstrably 
prove,” the doctrine of immortality is true, before he 
can justly call upon the sceptic to accept it. 
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“Curiosity of man after remote things,” is another 
highly popular argument. ‘The celebrated professor, 
Dugald Stewart, seemed very partial to it. It is thus 
developed. ‘‘If man was intended only to be an in- 
habitant of this globe, and if the principle of curiosity 
was bestowed on him only in subserviency to his ac- 
commodation here, whence is it that he is, in general, 
led to inquire more anxiously about distant and singu- 
lar phenomena than about those which, from their 
nearness and frequency, we should expect to be the 
most interesting?’ Unfortunately this reasoning is 
not based upon truth. It is not a fact that man takes 
more interest in distant than in proximate objects. 
What is the real state of the case? How is it in the 
scientific world? ‘lhe great majority of our illustrious 
countrymen are interesting themselves in what con- 
cerns this world—geology, chemistry, zoology, natu- 
ral philosophy, mechanics, &c. And what of ordina- 
ry life? People manifest the most intense interest in 
things immediately around them, especially if they 
can get a profit by it. All eyes are open to catch 
what they can, and let the rest go to the wall. It is 
only when individuals cannot get what they want in 
this world that they become anxious to ‘‘emigrate”’ 
to another. 'The clergy may act, or, rather, profess 
to act, upon this philosophy, but even they, while 
they pretend to take such solemn interest in things 
above—‘‘ distant’’—keep a sharp eye to what is around 
them. Their first ‘‘curiosity’’ is to procure a good 
fat living. What may be ‘‘hereafter” is an after con- 
sideration. Curiosity in relation to objects immediate 
or remote is no proof of immortality. Because man 
is curious to know his destiny after death, are we 
thence to conclude that he will know? An inference 
more gratuitous and unwarrantable from such prem- 
ises could not be conceived, and unless such a conclu- 
sion be drawn the argument is irrelevant. 

Few points in the controversy before us are held 
more invulnerable than the famous hit ascribed to St. 
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Paul. He endeavored to establish his case by analogy. 
Hesitating to rely on categorical reasoning, he calls in 
comparison to his assistance. I need not remind you 
that the analogical mode is a very lame way of prov- 
ing a dogma. It is often fallacious, and generally 
inconclusive and unsatisfactory. It is eminently so in 
this instance. Paul wishes to show the possibility of 
the resurrection by comparing it to the germination of 
seed sown in the earth. He supposes (1 Cor., chap. 
xv., 34-46) an individual asking ‘‘ How are the dead 
raised up?’’ ‘To which he answers, with great Chris- 
tian politeness, ‘‘’T'‘hou fool, that which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die.” Dr. Dwight illustrates 
the subject thus :—‘‘ In this climate, almost the whole 
vegetable world dies annually under the chilling in- 
fluence of winter. At the return of spring the face of 
Nature is renewed, and all the plants, shrubs, and 
trees, with which it is adorned are again clothed with 
verdure, life, and beauty.” ‘This, says the Dr., is 
nothing more than a glowing type of the resurrection ! 
Truly our divines are driven to strange sophisms. 
What parallel can there be between the resurrection 
of the body of a human being, im the same form and 
identity, after it has once been decomposed and scat- 
tered through earth, air, and water, and the fall of 
vegetable life during winter and its resuscitation at 
spring? None but a doctor of divinity could have 
fallen into such a practical mistake as to imagine that 
vegetation really dies during winter. Were such the 
fact, I apprehend the ‘‘verdure, life, and beauty” 
would never return. Ill the germ, and the seed will 
never vegetate. ‘This 1s familiar to the most illiterate 
Devonshire farmer. Paul, when he observes ‘‘ Thou 
fool,” etc., not only exhibited a want of good manners, 
but of good sense. Life, once extinct. in an animal or 
vegetable body, can never revive in the same form and 
identity. It would be no more preposterous to assume 
that a tree could live forever when the root is destroyed, 
than that man could eternally survive after the decay 
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of the animal economy. 'The species may be continued 
in both cases, but identity or personality is lost at 
dissolution, and consequently all consciousness of 
existence. : 

We are informed that it is ‘contrary to divine wis- 
dom and goodness to suppose that good men will be 
annihilated, when, by close and deep study for seventy 
or eighty years the mind has treasured up vast stores 
of knowledge and virtue.” JI reply, that if ‘divine 
wisdom and goodness” are to be the standard of truth, 
the theologian will not improve his ground; for why 
is it, if there be infinite intelligence and power regu- 
lating our destiny, it should be so ordained that a 
human being should be taken from amongst us af ail, 
much less at the very period when his ‘knowledge . 
and wisdom”? would be of the greatest service to his 
fellow man? ‘To chide me, and say I ought not to 
institute such inquiries—that God’s ways are not our 
ways, etc. —is only to rule that we ought not to form 
any judgment of the ‘‘ wisdom and goodness” of the 
Deity, and thus the Orthodox stultify themselves. It 
is only begging the question to introduce such an argu- 
ment in reply to the sceptic, as it is assuming, as the 
basis of your reasoning, the influence of a power which 
is equally questioned by him. 

The remainder of the time allowed us must be 
devoted to the consideration of unquestionably the 
most popular argument now current in theological 
literature. Why it should be so esteemed I cannot 
understand. Its fallacy is singularly apparent. ‘An 
opinion,” reasons Dr. Dick and other divines, ‘so 
generally accredited in all countries and in all ages, 
must be true. It is morally wznpossidble to be a delu- 
sion.” The universality and antiquity of the belief is 
pronounced irrefragable. We submit, however, with- 
out hesitation, that the universality of an opinion does 
not necessarily establish its validity. In the most 
absolute sense may it be universal, and yet erroneous. 
History affords abundant instances in confirmation of 
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this view. The trite example of the solar system is a 
case in point. Prior to the era of Pythagoras, the 
impression that the earth was flat, and a fixture, was 
‘‘oenerally accredited in all ages and all countries.” 
Yet it was fallacious. How absurd it would have 
been for the Grecian priesthood to have met the science 
of the illustrious sage by stating, ‘‘Sir, the belief that 
this earth is flat is generally accredited in all ages and 
all countries, and therefore must be true.” Pythagoras 
would have smiled at their simplicity, as did Galileo 
before our modern Inquisition. ‘The argument of unj- 
versality and antiquity has been propounded in sup- 
port of every exploded fallacy, both in science and 
theology. If legitimate, it would demonstrate the 
existence of witches, sorcerers, alchemy, astrology, 
and all phases of delusion and imposture that, in 
various epochs of development, have deluded the 
human mind. Antecedent to the Reformation, belief 
in the infallibility.of the Pope was ‘universal’ in 
Christendom. Was it ¢herefore true? Was Luther 
silenced by such reasoning? Were Hervey or Dr. 
Jenner refuted by such arguments? Why, then, 
should the sceptic be content with similar fallacies? 
But this belief is zof universal. In a work written 
by D. H. Kolf, entitled ‘‘ Voyages of the Dutch brig 
of war, Dourga, through the southern and little-known 
parts of the Archipelago, and along the previously 
unknown southern coast of New Guinea, performed 
during the years 1825-6,” we read of people entirely 
ignorant of these sentiments. ‘‘Of the immortality of 
the soul,”’ records the writer, ‘‘ they have not the least 
conception.” ‘‘No Arafura ever returned to us after 
death, and we know nothing of a future state,” de- 
clared their chiefs. ‘Their idea was ‘ Mati, mati, 
suda,’— when you are dead there is an end of you. 
Of the high morality of this people, I shall have ocea- 
sion to speak in a future lecture. Sidney Smith, in 
his ‘‘ Principles of Phrenology,’’ mentions that Peron 
and other travellers in New Holland bear testimony 
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to the fact that the natives have no idea of any super- 
natural existence, not even of a God. Moffat, in his 
“Emterprises in Africa,” admits that the Kafirs are 
also ‘‘natural Atheists.” ‘The Australian tribes are 
similarly ‘‘benighted.” . ‘Voyages of H. M. S.-Rat- 
tlesnake,’’ recently published, narrate many interest- 
ing facts respecting them. ‘‘ Neither at Cape York, 
nor in any of the islands of Torres Strait, so far as i 
am aware, do the aborigines appear to have formed 
an idea of the existence of a supreme being. The 
absence of this belief may appear questionable, but 
my informant, Giom, spoke decidedly on this point.” 
Further proof of the falsity of this popular impression 
is rendered in a work dedicated to the late President 
of the United States, John Adams, entitled ‘‘ Narrative 
of the loss of the ship Hercules, Captain Benjamin 
Stent, on the Caffraria coast, 18th of June, 1796.” 
T extract the following: ‘‘'T’o be convinced how mat- 
ters really stood I embraced the present opportunity, 
and entered into conversation on this subject with the 
chief, through the medium of our interpreters. After 
giving him a further description of the storm, and the 
miseries we had so recently endured, I added, that as 
it was the pleasure of the Almighty to afflict his crea- 
tures, it would be impious in us to repine at his will. 
The savage, after some consideration, declared he did 
not understand what I meant by the Almighty. TI ex- 
plained to him my ideas of the divinity; that he was 
a being of such transcendent power, as to create the 
world on which we lived—the sun, moon, and stars— 
and that they all moved and were directed by his 
hand. His countenance on this occasion demonstrated 
that his mind was a perfect void respecting such 
opinions; but after a few moments of reflection, he 
asked if the being I had described possessed power 
sufficient to control the seas and the wind. I answered 
immediately in the affirmative. ‘Then, said he, can 
you tell me his reason for suffering the tempest to 
throw you upon our coast? I replied, that the reason 
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for so doing was beyond our finite comprehension, but 
that as he was not only all powerful but just, we 
should remain satisfied that all his acts were good and 
beneficent. When this was explained to the chief, I 
observed a smile upon his countenance. But starting 
as if a sudden and hostile thought had seized his mind, 
he desired to know ‘if my Almighty could tame the 
wild animals of the desert?’ I replied that he cer- 
tainly could. ‘If this be true,’ exclaimed the savage, 
‘he must be a very wicked being, for he suffered a hon 
to kill and eut up my father.’”’ 'The sophistry of the 
Christian was unable to prevail over the intuitive 
reason and good sense of the ‘‘savage.”’ The most 
remarkable and triumphant refutation of the univer- 
sality argument is furnished by the very people who 
adduce it. ‘The Christian would offer us a book, no 
inconsiderable portion of which is actually devoted 
to the history of a people who knew nothing of the 
Immortality of the Soul till within a few centuries 
anterior to the Christian era. I allude to the Jews. 
‘Though Moses is said to have been inspired, he makes 
no reference to a doctrine deemed so valuable. Bishop 
Warburton, a very Orthodox prelate, shows that a 
future state of rewards and punishments is not taught 
in the whole of the Pentateuch. Similar admissions 
are made by Ensor, Wilkins, Tillotson, Geddes, and 
other eminent divines. How strange that the ‘‘chosen 
people’’ of Deity should have been uninformed upon a 
tenet declared to be so essential to the eternal welfare 
of mankind! The punishments Moses held out were 
not ‘everlasting damnation,” but to “visit the sins of 
the father upon the children, to the third and fourth 
generation.’’ His rewards were simply such as ‘‘ their 
corn and their wine shall abound.’’ His rewards and 
punishments, indeed, were merely ¢emporal. Very 
strange is it that heaven, through its vicegerent, should 
be so emphatic in warning the Jews against temporal 
dangers, and not against those infinitely more serious 
in a world to come, if such a world really’ existed. 
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The Jews, during their captivity at Babylon, heard 
for the first time of this fashionable creed. Zoroaster, 
the founder of the Chaldaic philosophy, had long 
enunciated it. But even then the whole of the Jews 
did not accept it. On their deliverance, they were 
divided into two great sects — the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. The former endorsed, and the latter 
ignored it. ‘The Sadducees, who denied the doctrine, 
were the “real original’? Hebrews—the true followers 
of Moses. ‘They took the Pentateuch only, to be the 
genuine word of God, rejecting the rest of the books 
as spurious. It was because Moses did not teach a 
future state that they rejected it. 

It is of no avail to assert that, in other writings of 
the Old Testament, passages can be found confirming 
a futurity. Did Moses teach it, the authorized law- 
giver of the ‘chosen people?”’ As I have stated, the 
primitive Jews considered that he alone was inspired. 
Moreover, there is no contemporary evidence to estab- 
lish the fact that the remainder of the books of the 
Hebrew Bible were known before the captivity in 
Babylon, where the Jews became acquainted with the 
Immortality of the Soul. This event occurred only 
some 350 years before Christ, and upwards of 1100 
after Moses. Allowing these writings to be genuine, 
they are far from conclusive on the subject. Solomon, 
the “‘ wisest ’’ of his age, expressed great contempt for 
the doctrine. In Eccles. iii., he asks, almost in the 
language of the modern Sceptic, ‘‘ Who knoweth of: 
the spirit of man that goeth upwards, and the spirit 
of man that goeth downwards to the earth? Where- 
fore, | perceive that there is nothing better than that a 
man should rejoice in his own works, for that is his 
portion: for who shall bring him to see what shall be 
after him?” ‘This is precisely the philosophy of the 
Secularist of our own day. Solomon, to render the 
matter above all doubt, emphatically affirms that ‘a 
man hath no pre-eminence above a beast’’—‘‘ as the 
one dieth, so dieth the other’?— ‘all go unto one 
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place, all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again.” 
Had J so expressed myself, no terms too offensive 
could have been hurled against me. Even David, in 
Psalm xlix. 12, avers that man ‘‘is like the beasts 
that perish.”” And again in Psalm cxlvi., 4, he de- 
clares that on the ‘‘ very day man goeth to the grave 
his thoughts perish !” 

Perhaps the most significant circumstance connect- 
ed with our present dispute is, that though our modern 
Christian speaks with such ‘pride and exultation of - 
the “‘spirit’’ living forever, even some of the early 
Christians did not believe in Immaterialism. ‘They 
were decided Materialists. ‘Tertullian, Jerome, Justin, 
and others were among this class. ‘Though the Pla- 
tonic notions of Immortality were introduced amongst 
Christians at an early date, it was not till the year 249 
that the Immaterialists became predominant. 1 find 
that about this period they succeeded in condemning, 
at an Arabian council, some Christians as heretics 
‘who maintained that the souls of men perished with 
their bodies.” It was not, however, till the middle of 
the sixth century that the final adoption of Platonism 
as a leading and fundamental doctrine of Christianity 
took place. Gregory the Great ascended the Papal 
chair. ‘This learned Pontiff, highly ambitious, and 
desirous of rendering the See of Rome independent of 
the civil power, clearly saw the advantage of giving 
prominence to such views. The revenues of the 
church were extremely low. Hence he decreed that 
the living should pray and pay, for the souls of the 
dead, making remission for their sins by purchasing 
their eXplation. 

My friends, f have long been firmly of opinion that 
the dogmas of theolog ey were first established by the 
clergy, and subsequently upheld by them in order to 
. promote the supremacy and emoluments of their order. - 
The above fact confirms it. The priesthood of all 
ages have told the multitude that they are a body of 
men set apart by Providence to prepare our depraved 
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and miserable souls for ‘‘another and a better world.” 
An old, quaint author once said,—‘‘Clergymen ex- 
pose the kingdom of heaven for sale that with the 
money they can purchase as much as they can in this 
world, and therefore they extol and magnify one as 
all shopmen do a commodity they wish to part with, 
and cry down the other as all buyers are wont to do 
that which they have the greatest longing to purchase, 
only to bring down the price and get the better bar- 
gain by it.” Yes; there is little doubt the clergy 
have made a capital ‘‘ bargain”? by preaching this 
doctrine. ‘whey are enabled to live in the prettiest 
house in the village, or the finest mansion in the. city; 
they can enjoy their fox-hounds and their champagne 
on this side of the grave, while those who supply them 
with ‘these pomps and vanities of a wicked world ” 
know not where to lay their heads. A man must 
eschew all in this life for the ‘ Lord’s sake,’ which, 
according to the best lexicographers, means the priest's 
sake; he must shun all pleasure here on the mere 
chance of enjoyment hereafter. I can only observe, 
in all sincerity, that while I see those who preach the 
doctrine practically denying it in their every-day life, 
I shall be compelled to esteem it as a hoax, a snare, 
and a delusion. While ¢hey bask amidst plenty, 
pomp, and grandeur—free from poverty, or the fear 
of it—the people ought not to be deluded into content- 
ment and toil, but commence in earnest to master 
those great educational, political, and social problems 
upon which the freedom and happiness of Tais world 
depend. I do most earnestly trust, as conducive to 
this end, that the thoughtful and laborious artizans of 
England will study--l say study—those great polit- 
ical and social text-books :-—'Thomas Paine’s ‘‘ Rights 
of Man,’’ W. Thompson’s ‘ Production and Distribu- 
tion of Wealth,” Robert Owen’s ‘Development of a. 
New State of Society,’’ Godwin’s ‘ Political Justice,”’ 

&c., instead of nodding over the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 

“ Saint’s Rest,”’ ‘‘Call to the Unconverted, ” and those 
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loads of holy verbiage that are only circulated to in- 
duce the people to hug still more closely the chains 
that have fettered them—feed still more generously 
the powers who oppress them. Once engaged in such 
noble self-culture, we shall no longer behold the work- 
ing men and women of our country walking abroad 
on the Sabbath with the white of their eye turned up 
to the clouds, and a gorgeously bound copy of Wes- 
ley’s hymns or the Prayer-book in their hand, so 
modestly and yet so significantly placed as to say to 
the passer-by, ‘‘ Do look how pious I am, how godly, 
how Christian!” and then terminating their peregri- 
nations by entering once more into those temples of 
bricks and mortar which are only of man’s making, 
listening for the thousandth time to the venerable 
story that they are a race of ‘‘ miserable sinners,’’ and 
they must continue to pray for their Emperors, Kings, 
Queens, Bishops, Prime Ministers, and ‘‘all the pow- 
ers that be.”? Oh! instead of these sickening scenes 
we should contemplate them, even on the Sabbath 
day, as if the sense of moral greatness and indepen- 
dence was within them, with a good, substantial copy 
of Shelley’s ‘‘ Queen Mab,” or Mackay’s ‘‘ Voices from 
the Crowd,” in their pocket, hastening to those com- 
mon temples of man—the green fields, and shady re- 
treats of our land, and there, communing with the 
pure, the gentle, the lovely, see gladness in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the millions from the beauties and 
glories around them ! 


LECTURE THIRD. 


RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 


Frienps— 


We purpose to grapple this evening with the 
“stronghold” of the Christian clergy in reference to 
the doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul—the resur- 
rection and ascension of Christ. This marvellous 
story constitutes the great foundation of the Christian’s 
hope of a future state. It is a matter, therefore, of 
especial moment to ascertain the credit to be attached 
to such an extraordinary event. If we succeed in 
showing the authenticity of this account is not estab- 
lished, we take from Orthodoxy the very corner-stone 
of its faith. ‘The whole fabric is irreparably shaken, 
and must inevitably fall to the ground. Upon our 
important task, then, let us enter. 

At the threshhold of the argument, we ask why is it 
that a phenomenon so astounding, instead of possessing 
that clear and indisputable proof which is imperatively 
required, bears, on the confrary, every mark of a 
forgery—a fraud? An occurrence so incredible as the 
resugrection of a human being ought to be confirmed 
by testimony so conclusive there could be no moral 
possibility of doubting it for one moment. The truth 
is, however, the evidence is purely ex-parte, and withal 
so meagre and contradictory that it would not be 
accepted, relating to any other case, in the meanest 
law court in Europe. 

Where do we find the history of this “ miracle” ? 
In the New Testament alone. 'The apocryphal books 
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Christians themselves repudiate as spurious. Not a 
single contemporary author, external to the ‘‘ inspired” 
writings, confirms the resurrection. 

Philo, a contemporary of Christ, and the most emi- 
nent historian of the first century, though he gives an 
elaborate account of the state of the Jews, under 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Caius Caligula —dthe very 
period embracing the whole extent of Christ's life— 
says not a word about the resurrection, either in doubt 
or corroboration. He does not even allude. to Christ 
in any form. Philo was sent by the Jews as ambas- 
sador to Rome only eight years after Christ’s death. 
Philo, indeed, was in Jerusalem at the very time the 
resurrection 1s said to have occurred. Yet he is abso- 
lutely silent on the subject. Josephus, too, is silent. 
The passage in his writings referring to Christ, is ad-— 
mitted to be an interpolation by Christians themselves. 
Pliny, who wrote the “ History of his own Time,” in 
thirty books, makes no mention of this wonderful 
demonstration, which could not have escaped his 
observation. ‘The younger Seneca, a voluminous 
author and a scientific man, does not allude to it. He 
records all the eclipses of his time, but makes no allu- 
sion to that displayed at Christ’s crucifixion. Diogenes, 
Laertius, Pausanias, Mela—authors of distinction of 
the first century —are equally silent. So is Tacitus, 
for though fie refers to Christ, he says nothing of the 
resurrection. Not a line of contemporary evidence 
can be found. Could tleis be at all possible if such an 
astounding circumstance had really transpired? The 
only independent testimony I have heard quotgd is 
Pontius Pilate. Even this, however, is now given up 
as a ridiculous forgery. Pilate is represented as hav- 
ing written a letter to the Emperor Tiberius in his 
capacity of Governor of Judea, in which it is pretended 
he speaks favorably of the resurrection; but the lan- 
guage ascribed to him is so hyperbolical and childish, 
divines of-any repute are ashamed to refer to it. Dr. 
Lardner, in his ‘ Heathen Testimonies,” vol. L., ¢. 2, 
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declares, with great contempt, that “the acts of Pon- 
tius Pilate, and his letter to Tiberius, which we now 
have, are not genuine, but manifestly spurious.” Dr. 
Du Pin, “Scripture Canon,” vol. IL, c. 7, states that 
‘“we have no proof it was extant in Eusebius’s time, 
and it is absurd to suppose that Pilate should write 
such things of a man whom he himself had condemned 
to death.” 

Where, then, is the aiieuendent and contemporary 
testimony absolutely necessary to settle the question? 
The clergy have none—not a line —not a sentence— 
not a word! One of the more unscrupulous cham- 
pions of Orthodoxy, whom I recently met in public 
debate, hard pressed for a reply, referred, as contem- 
porary evidence, to Celsus the “‘infidel”’ who flourished 
‘ about the year 176. Howa person could give contem- 
porary evidence who did not live till nearly 150 years 
after Christ, | cannot understand! I deny, advisedly, 
that we have the true testimony of Celsus. We have 
only what Origen, his unprincipled opponent, thought 
proper to put in his mouth. His works, with those 
of all ‘“‘unbelievers,’’ were publicly burnt by order of 
Christian officials. Not a page of the genuine writings 
of Celsus is extant. I repeat, we have only what 
Origen, to suit his purpose, ascribed to him. ‘here 
was no printing press in those times to check clerical 
misrepresentation. Origen was notoriously in the 
habit of sacrificing truth to the ‘interest of the 
church.” An English prelate, Bishop Horsely, in his 
reply to Dr. Priestly, distinctly declares of him that 
he ‘‘ was not incapable of asserting in argument what 
he believed not, and that a strict regard to truth was 
not one of the virtues of his character. ‘Time was 
when the practice of using wnzjustifiable means to serve 
a good cause was openly avowed, and Origen himself 
was amongst its defenders.’ 'To expect a faithful 
report of the admissions of Celsus from such an 
antagonist is preposterous; and any controversialist 
of our day who would wish to palm such evidence 
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upon the public is himself unprincipled, and ‘not 
incapable of asserting in argument what he believed 
not.” The early Christians would never have burnt, 
by public edict, the works of that learned Sceptic, had 
they really contained any concessions to their advan- 
tage. ‘The champion before alluded to, coolly says 
that it is “‘amusing to hear the outcry of Infidels, for 
destroying the works of Celsus.” Had they not been 
‘puny and feeble,” his ‘‘own followers would have 
preserved many copies.” Had they been ‘‘ puny and 
feeble,’’ his opponents would never have destroyed 
them. This writer speaks as if books in the second 
century were ‘‘as plentiful as blackberries in autumn,” 
and as accessible to the multitude as at the present 
hour. ‘To attempt to convey such an impression, and 
found an argument upon it, is simply ridiculous. Be 
it as it may, Celsus does not render contemporary 
proof. Of the latter, indispensable to the confirmation 
of the story, there is literally none. "To quote the 
Scriptures to prove the authenticity of Scripture, is 
really no evidence. Precisely as absurd would it be 
to place a prisoner in the witness-box to attest his own 
innocence. It is asking the Sceptic to believe the 
Scriptures authentic, and then you will convince him 
they are so. Exactly! Nothing so easy! Get an 
opponent to admit that which he denies, and he will 
not need convincing. Under such circumstances, con- 
cession is conviction. We are sceptical of the resurrec- 
tion, because we sincerely dowbt the authenticity of the 
book which records it. ‘To assume that authenticity, 
therefore, is begging the whole question. 

But, allowing the Scriptures, and especially the 
Gospels, upon which the truth of the resurrection 
mainly depends, to be brought as evidence, we ask, 
in the first place, who wrote these Gospels? Nobody 
knows! Most conclusive testimony truly, when not 
even the names of the writers of the story are clearly 
made out! Were such a case now introduced, the 
grand jury would ignore it with derision, considering 
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it beneath the dignity of even a trial I am aware it 
is said these books were written by four men, called 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. But where is the 
proof of the fact, external to the book? We haveonly 
the bare statement of the Christian Fathers. Simon, 
in his ‘‘ Critical History of the Text of the New Tes- 
tament,” admits candidly, ‘‘We have no solid proof 
in antiquity to make it appear to us that the names 
set at the head of our Gospels were thereunto prefixed 
by those who were the authors of them.” Professor 
Du Pin, in his “ History of the Canon,” confidently 
rules that we have only the testimony of the Fathers 
for the genuineness of the Gospels. And who vere 
they? Parties upon whom an honorable nan can 
place reliance? Individuals interested in declaring 
the truth, and the truth only? Persons who were 
never known to prevaricate or misrepresent? The 
query excites a smile in those familiar with ecclesias- 
tical history. Professor Mosheim, the popular Christian 
historian, in his great work, part 11., settles this point. 
He states that it was an ‘uniform maxim” among 
the early Christian Fathers ‘“‘that it was an act of 
virtue to deceive and lie, when by that means the 
interests of the Church might be promoted.” And 
further, ‘‘It was considered that they who made it 
their business to deceive, with the view of promoting 
the cause of truth, were deserving rather of commen- 
dation than censure.’ Would men imbued with such 
an honorable policy hesitate to invent the story of the 
resurrection, or any other ‘pious fraud,” when it 
would promote the cause of ‘truth’ and ‘the 
interests of the church”? What observes Eusebius 
himself, the most celebrated of the Fathers? ‘ With- 
out Eusebius,’’ says the Christian Tellimont, ‘we 
should scarce have had any knowledge of the history 
of the first ages of Christianity. Subsequent historians 
- have only begun where he ended.’ Modern authors 
have thus been compelled to rely on the veracity of 
this divine. And what a reliance! In his ‘ Evan- 
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gelical Preparations,’ book xii., c. 31, he positively 
entitles one of his chapters as follows: ‘ How far 
it may be proper to use falsehood as a medicine, and 
for the benefit of those who require to be deceived.” 
“T have reported,” says he, ‘‘ whatever may redound 
to the glory, and suppressed all that could tend to the 
disgrace of our religion!’”’ ‘This is the honest priest 
upon whom Christian writers depend for their evi- 
dences. How can our modern theologians presume 
to assert that these books were genuine or authentic, 
when their only authority is the apse dixit of men who 
deem it an ‘‘act of virtue’’ to impose upon the more 
ignorant of the masses? When will the thinking and 
rational of mankind rise above vulgar prejudice, and 
boldly affirm they cannot accept a story resting upon 
evidence which no enlightened and honorable mind 
could conscientiously trust? For a more elaborate 
expose of the Fathers, I must refer you to my. ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Bible.” 

It isconfidently asserted by popular clergymen, that 
the gospels were often quoted in the first century as 
being written by Matthew, &c. Quoted by whom? — 
Philo, Josephus, Pliny, Mela, Pausanias, Tacitus, and 
other leading historians of the era? No. Not one of 
them mentions such men, which could not have been 
possible had their writings been extant, and produced 
the sensation so vauntingly assumed. Even the Chris- 
tian Fathers do not Name them till the close of the 
second century. ‘The first time any mention is made 
of the gospels as the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, was in the year 182, by the Father 
irenzeus. So says Tellimont. How strange that the © 
only histories of the resurrection deemed authentic 
should remain unnamed till 150 years after it is said 
to have taken place! Could such a thing be proba- 
ble, had so extraordinary an event actually occurred ? 
We are flippantly told by Christian disputants that 
they can ‘‘do without the Fathers.” ‘They will 
“make the Sceptic a present of them,’ &c. Never- 
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theless, to meet the above objection they fly to the 
‘Fathers’ for succor, and cite them to prove that 
other Christian productions were mentioned, and when 
you follow them to those writings to show how flatly 
they contradict our present gospels, they declare they 
cannot be relied on! ‘They are ‘‘spurious,’’ ‘un- 
true,” “apocryphal,” ‘ pious frauds,” &c. ‘They are 
true if the Christian: finds it convenient to quote them, 
but untrue if the Sceptic follows his example! I deny 
most emphatically that our divines can ‘‘do without 
the Fathers.” I challenge them, advisedly, deliber- 
ately challenge them to name any author, udepen- 
dent of the E'athers, who refers to the resurrection 
during the very period necessary to establish the au- 
thenticity of the fact—the first century. 

Supposing, however, that the gospels were genuine 
—. é., Written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John— 
what credit can be given to any of them, seeing they 
grossly contradict each other in almost every particu- 
lar? Such witnesses would be rejected in any part 
of Christendom. 

Permit me to submit a few of these discrepancies. 
First, of those who came to the sepulchre. -Matthew 
Xxvill., 1, says, that it was Mary Magdalene and 
another Mary who came; Luke xxiv. 10, asserts that 
besides the two Marys, Joanna and other women 
came ; while, according to John xx. 1, we are actual- 
ly told that, instead of being two women, as stated by 
Matthew, and a number of women, as given by Luke, 
there was only one person at the sepulchre—Mary 
Magdalene. Which of these writers is to be believed? 
Mark states that the visitants went into the sepuichre, 
but Matthew says they went away very abrupily.— 
When entered, Mark declares they saw one young 
man, Luke says two. Matthew records, xxviii. 5-6, 
that the angel told the women of Christ’s rising from 
the dead; but John xx. 14 to 17, narrates that it was 
not the angel, but Christ himself who told them.— 
What a concordance, forsooth! According to Luke 
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xxiv. 12, when Peter came to the sepulchre he only 
stooped down and looked into it, and did not go in; 
but John actually asserts that he did go in, and ano- 
ther disciple with him! When doctors differ, who is 
to settle the question? Matthew relates again xxviii. 
9, that when they saw Christ they worshipped him, 
and held him by the feet; but John declares xx. 17, 
that Christ would not let him touch him. Which of 
these stories must we endorse? Matthew and Luke 
informs us that the visitants to the sepulchre went 
away to tell the disciples the words which the angel 
(as Mark says,) or angels (as Luke states) spoke to 
them; and Luke expressly observes, xxiv. 9, that they 
told ad/ these things to the eleven; but Mark narrates, 
xvi. 8, that they said nothing to anybody, for they 
were afraid. With respect to the first appearance of 
Christ, it is somewhat amusing to mark the contra- 
dictory accounts given of it. Mark says, xvi. 9, 
Christ was first seen by Mary Magdalene, but does 
not explain how or where ; but Luke records, xxviii. 
13, that his first appearance was made to Cleopas and 
another on the road from Jerusalem to Emmaus. 
What a well authenticated fact the resurrection is 
truly, when the writers who pretend to give an ac- 
count of it cannot agree as to who first saw him after 
such a wonderful resuscitation! In reference to Christ 
meeting the disciples, Matthew xxviii. 6 to 17, men- 
tions that the disciples went to Galilee to meet him 
according to appointment; but Luke intimates, xxiv. 
33 to 36, that he appeared to them, quite wnexpected- 
ly, at Jerusalem. Luke says, also, that when they 
did meet him the disciples were ¢errified ; but John 
records, 20, that they were glad to meet him! 
Regarding the ascension—an event as miraculous 
as that of the resurrection, and forming part of the 
controversy—it is singular that not one of the apostles 
present says a word about it. Itis only reported by 
Mark and Luke, who were not disciples at the time, 
and who do not profess to have seen Christ dead or 
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alive. Matthew, John, Peter, James, and Jude, who 
all are alleged to have written of Christ, and must 
have been eye-witnesses of his ascension, take not the 
least notice of such an extraordinary exhibition. But 
even Mark and Luke do not give the same account. 
Mark says, xvi. v. 19, that Christ ascended from the 
place where the apostles were set at meat at the house 
in Jerusalem ; but Luke affirms, xxiv., v. 50, that he 
first led them out to Bethany, and then ascended. 
Which of these accounts is authentic? Oh! consistent 
and infallible historians, scarcely to agree in any one 
particular on any one subject! ‘The writings of men 
who so flagrantly contradict each other are utterly 
unworthy of credit. They who would accept them 
would set at defiance all acknowledged principles of 
rational evidence, and believe any statement, however 
unfounded or untrue, if it was for the ‘‘ benefit of the 
church.”’ Not the least characteristic apology tendered 
for these fatal discrepancies is, that there is just ‘‘diver- 
sity sufficient to prove there could have been no con- 
spiracy in their production!’ Indeed! Contradiction 
in evidence does not evince there is falsehood some- 
where, but simply “‘diversity!’’ 'This is a new read- 
ing of the law of evidence. For the first time I learn 
that in order to establish the ¢ruth of a story, a dash 
of falsehood is needed to confirm it! I will not spend 
time in discussing whether this ‘diversity’? shows 
there was no ‘“‘conspiracy,”’ but I do affirm these incon- 
sistencies and contradictions testify they are not infal- 
ible historians, and therefore could not have been 
divinely instructed to enlighten mankind. We are 
called upon to believe the resurrection because it is an 
inspired story—a position | hold to be untenable if 
one line only of discrepancy can be detected. Destroy 
its infallibility, and you destroy itsclaim. The clergy, 
when enforcing the truth of the Scripture, attach 
especial weight to its being ‘divinely inspired,’”’ but 
when the intelligent Sceptic points out numerous 
incongruities, they endeavor to explain them away by 
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reasoning as if they were the productions of ordinary 
men, liable to the errors of fallible life. ‘This is neither 
honest nor consistent. ‘The Evangelists were either 
fallible or infallible. If the former, the Sceptic may be 
as correct in his estimate of their productions as the 
Christian; if the latter, we have a right to expect that 
the four Gospels should be absolutely identical in every 
chapter, every verse, every sentence, every word. 
Once admit incongruity in an inspired composition, 
and its prestige is destroyed —its claim vitiated. 

The crowning assumption in this controversy is thus 
put. The resurrection is not founded upon opinion, 
but facts tangible to the senses. ‘They could be seen, 
heard, and felt. If the Apostles saw Jesus with their 
own senses, we must believe them.” Yes, if they did. 
That is the question. But who says they saw him? 
Contemporary historians and natural philosophers of 
repute, who would neither omit nor misrepresent an 
important ‘‘fact’’? No; but the Gospels say so. And 
who wrote the Gospels? Matthew, Mark, &c. And 
who says they wrote them? 'The Christian Fathers. 
And who were they? Persons who ‘‘deemed it an 
act of virtue to deceive and lie,’ and who used ‘ false- 
hood as a medicine for those who require to be de- 
ceived’’; recording only that which ‘ would add to 
the glory, and suppressing all that would tend to the 
disgrace of their religion”! Such is the “‘irrefragable 
proof”’?. which ‘the leading Infidels of the day have 
declined to encounter.” My friends, it rests for the 
Christian clergy to establish by direct, positive, and 
disinterested evidence that the Apostles did see the 
resurrection, before they dogmatically asswme it to be 
patent, and taunt the Free Enquirer for denying what 
was ‘“‘tangible to the senses.’”’ I demand this proof. 
I have again and again asked for it, but my call still 
remains ‘“‘unanswered and unanswerable.’”’ Ocular 
evidence is deemed very conclusive by modern divines 
in relation to the miracle under dispute. ‘If the 
Apostles saw Jesus, we must believe them.” Will 
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they endorse this test? Will the Protestant clergy 
stand by it? ‘There js scarcely a Catholic miracle on 
record which is not supported by ‘‘eye-witnesses.”’ 
The objections so ably urged by the Protestant clergy 
to their testimony, apply with equal force to the resur- 
rection, or any other miracle, and especially to those 
said to have been performed in the early ages, when 
imposing upon the vulgar was the ‘‘maxim”’ of the 
times. ‘The distinguished historian before quoted, 
observes: “‘T'he simplicity and ignorance of the gene- 
rality of those times, furnished the most favorable 
occasions for the exercising of fraud, and the impu- 
dence of impostors in contriving false miracles was 
artfully proportioned to the credulity of the vulgar; 
while the sagacity of the wise, who perceived these 
cheats, were overawed into silence by the dangers that 
threatened their lives and fortunes if they should 
expose the artifice. ‘Thus does it generally happen in 
human life, that when danger attends the discovery 
of truth, and the profession thereof, the prudent are 
silent, the multitude believe, and impostors triumph.” 
The following reasoning of Cardinal de Retz against a 
Catholic miracle which his former ‘‘brethren ’’? wished 
to palm upon mankind, is quite as conclusive against 
miracles generally :—‘‘ It was not necessary, in order 
to reject a fact of this kind, to be able accurately to 
disprove the testimony, and to trace its falsehood 
through all the circumstances of knavery and credu- 
lity which produced it. He knew this was common- 
ly altogether impossible at any small distance of time, 
so it was extremely difficult, even were one present on 
the spot, on account of the bigotry, ignorance, cun- 
ning, and roguery of a great part of mankind.” He 
concluded that a miracle supported by any ‘‘ HuMAN 
testimony was more properly a subject of derision 
than argument.” ‘The following is a Catholic miracle 
_ said to have been performed during the Italian war in 
1797. Will the Protestant apply his rule and adhere 
to it? We are solemnly told 60,000 people beheld 
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this miracle, and believed it through the ‘evidence 
of their own senses.” The French were supposed to 
have entered Italy to overthrow Papal Christianity, 
whereupon ‘numerous pictures of the Virgin Mary 
opened and shut their eyes in different parts of that 
country, during an interval of six or seven months.” 
This miracle was attested not by a select ‘‘eleven,” 
but 60,000 persons, ‘“‘ who voluntarily deposed that 
they repeatedly beheld the prodigy with their ow 
eyes.’ If the 60,000 pip see this ‘‘ with their own 
senses,” we ‘must believe them!” Will the Protes- 
tant acknowledge this evidence conclusive? Will he 
believe that the ‘Holy Virgin” and ‘‘ Mother of God ” 
really caused canvass and paint representations of 
herself ‘‘ to open and shut their eyes”’ repeatedly dur- 
ing seven months, in the face of multitudes of wit- 
nesses? I know he will not believe it. Why then 
should he presume to call upon the Sceptic to accept 
a miracle on the same kind of evidence he rejects with 
contempt? 'This miracle, and others I could name, 
is infinitely better attested than the Resurrection. If 
he is not convinced, why should J be? 

These men ‘‘laid down their lives for the Resurrec- 
tion. ‘They suffere:) death, rather than deny it,” we 
are triumphantly told. Where is your assurance, 
external to the inventors of the story, demonstrating 
that the eleven, or any part of the eleven, experienced 
martyrdom ‘“‘for not denying their own senses ?”’— 
Other disciples suffering death for believing they 
saw him amounts to nothing. Hindoo, Mahomedan, 
Catholic, and Mormon miracles can be shown to be 
‘“‘facts and not opinions,” on the same ground. ‘To 
quote the New ‘Testament to confirm New Testament 
statements, is no more satisfactory or conclusive than 
to cite the Koran to prove Mahomedan statements, or 
the Book of Mormon to establish Mormon averments. 
If legitimate in one case, it is in all;,and thus there 
is an end to truth, principle, or consistency. Re- 
spectfully, but distinctly, challenging refutation of the 
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arguments so far developed, we proceed to consider 
other features of this extensive question. 

It appears that some queer doubts existed amongst 
the early Christians themselves. By consulting Dr. 
Lardner, vol. iv., p. 368, I find that Cerinthus taught 
that “‘Christ was crucified—that he did not rise from 
_ the tomb, but will do so.”’ According to this famous 

Christian, therefore, the Resurrection has not taken 
place, and the idle tales circulated on the subject 
are, as I believe them to be, a tissue of fabrications. 
Even Paul, in 1 Cor., chap. xv., confirms the fact of 
there having been a difference of opinion among early 
Christians upon this subject. He says, ‘‘Now, if 
Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, how 
say some among you that there is no Resurrection of 
the dead ?”’ Rev. Dr. Arnold, in his ‘‘ Lectures on 
History,” further confirms this important coincidence. 
He observes, ‘‘ We know that in the earliest churches 
there existed the strangest varieties of. belief, some 
Christians not even believing that there would be a 
Resurrection.” If Christians doubted the Resurrection 
then, Sceptics, 1 presume, are not presumptuous in 
doubting now. ‘The more prevalent opinion amongst 
the early Christian converts, and one co-existent with 
the death of Christ, was, says Mosheim (I., p. 136), 
“that Christ existed in appearance only, and not in 
reality, and that his body was a mere phantom.” Dr. 
Priestly, in ‘Church History” (1, p. 97), confirms 
this statement, and adds that this opinion ‘‘ was re- 
ceived by all persons who pretended to philosophy or 
more knowledge than the vulgar, and the better edu- 
cated among the Christian converts.” hey, there- 
fore, could not have believed the ‘‘authorised version.” 
Barnabas, translated by Archbishop Wake in his 
“Apostolic Fathers,” avers that Jesus was not cruci- 
fied, but that Judas was crucified in his stead. Very 
probable is it that it was Paul’s design ‘to preach 
Christ and him crucified,” in opposition to Barnabas, 
that caused the bitter and implacable animosity be- 
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tween them, recorded in the Acts. Dr. Hug, in his 
‘‘ Introduction to the New 'lestament,’’ also mentions 
a numerous body of early Christians—the Esbionites— 
who denied the miraculous conception of Christ, and, 
with the Nazarenes, looked upon him only as an ordi- 
nary man. ‘They further denied that he suffered on 
the cross, asserting that his body had flown away to 
heaven! What are we to think of the validity of a 
doctrine about which Christians themselves entertained 
the most marked difference of opinion? If they de- 
murred, may not we? 

It has been plausibly surmised that Christ did not 
actually die upon the cross, but only fell into a swoon, 
and in that state was carried away by Joseph and 
Nicodemus. Were similar circumstances reported at 
the present age, such would be the general impression 
in intelligent circles. It would be considered that the 
individual was in a state of catalepsis—an occurrence 
far from unusual, persons having been known to seem 
dead for seven or eight days, and then recovered their 
consciousness. ‘The historian Lipsius states that 
criminals after having been nailed to the cross, linger 
out their lives for several days, until a loss of blood, 
or hunger, put an end to their tortures. John records 
that Christ was put on the cross at the sixth hour, 
and died at the ninth. ‘There is a material difference 
between three hours and three days. ‘The probability 
is, therefore, that he fell into a swoon, the thieves 
crucified with him exhibiting such little punishment 
as to be able to rail at him and converse. Parties 
who have been exposed to more excruciating and 
exhausting torture than the cross—the rack, for 
instance—have survived a considerable period. The 
legs and arms not being absolutely necessary to vitality, 
their dislocation would not produce immediate disso- 
lution. Simmons observes that it is doubtful whether 
at that early age it was the custom to nail the feet also. 
It was usual to place a notch upon the cross on which 
the feet might rest. Binding them was found to 
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answer the purpose. ‘Thomas would not believe till 
he had seen on Christ’s hands the print of the nails; 
but the feet are not mentioned. Could such slight 
suffering destroy life in three hours? In opposition to 
this reading of the story, it has been urged that the 
soldiers pierced him with a spear. Such a wound, it 
is replied, is not necessarily mortal, many people having 
been wounded in the side and recovered. Moreover, 
only one of the Evangelists, John, records this circum- 
stance, who says it was done that the Scripture might. 
be fulfilled, where it states that ‘‘ they shall look upon 
him whom they pierced.” But the Scripture has not 
been fulfilled, for the Jews do not look upon him “to 
this day.”” ‘The most suspicious circumstance is that 
Joseph, a friend of Christ’s, went and obtained per- 
mission of Pilate to have the body, and he and Nico- 
demus, another friend, wrapped it in clean linen, and 
deposited it in a new sepulchre belonging to Joseph, 
in his own private garden. Of course it was necessary 
to make the appearance of a funeral to lull suspicion; 
but the two friends, there is little doubt, would adopt 
every means to resuscitate him, which would not be 
impossible after so short an interval. 

A seal was put upon the door of the sepulchre to 
prevent Christ’s escape, answer the opposite party. 
True; but not till the day after the burial. Why was 
not this done af first? It is a useless precaution to put 
a lock on the door when the horse is stolen. Notwith- 
standing there is no proof, there was not imposture, 
inasmuch as the priests and elders who put on the seal 
were not present when it was broken. 

The Orthodox affirm, with peculiar exultation, that 
Christ predicted his Resurrection. In Matthew, chap. 
xii., v. 40, he foretells that he would be ‘three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth, as Jonah 
had been three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly,” —a kindred story, I must confess. Unluckily 
this prophecy, so plain and explicit, was not fulfilled. 
Supposing Christ to have been buried on Friday even- 
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ing, and just risen when Mary called at day-break on 
Sunday morning, he could not have been ‘‘in the heart 
of the earth ” above thirty or thirty-five hours, which 
is not ‘‘ three days and three nights.” If Christ pub- 
licly predicted he would rise again on the third day, 
he ought to have appeared publicly in Jerusalem at 
that time, and not confined himself to his own imme- 
diate followers-—the very parties interested in carrying 
out the imposture. Already engaged in forming a sect, 
they could not be disinterested in their report. Christ, 
I reiterate, ought to have risen openly, before as many 
Witnesses as were present at his crucifixion. Why not 
show himself to the whole city, and especially the 
chief priests and elders, to convince them of the identity 
of his person? That would have been too straight- 
forward and tangible for ‘‘ the benefit of the church.” 
Matthew intimates that his rising from the dead on the 
third day was to be the very sign by which the chief 
priests and elders were to believe in him. But this 
sign was not given, at least to them, and therefore, 
consistently with his own decision, they ought not to 
believe. 

Irrespective of evidence, external or internal, I am 
at a loss to understand how I or any other human 
being can derive satisfactory proof that we shall rise 
from the dead because Christ did. What fair analogy 
is there between the reanimation of a body in the 
course of a few hours, and the resurrection of bodies 
that have been decomposed thousands of years? Had 
Jesus risen when his body had undergone complete 
decomposition, and its primitive elements scattered as 
it might be, and the fact confirmed in the presence of 
a whole nation, not immediately biassed in its favor, 
but capable of giving independent and disinterested 
testimony, the case would have been materially 
different. Such a rendering of the Resurrection, how- 
ever, 1s not submitted to us. The test, I. presume, 
would be foo severe. Nevertheless, it is the ordeal I 
suppose through which we are to pass. ‘l'aking the 
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destiny of Christ as the type of our own, we must 
believe, not merely that the “spiritual”? man will 
reside in the ‘‘mansions of bliss,” but the “carnal” 
also. Christ rose in the Jody as well as the spirit. 
‘Thomas thrust his hands into Christ’s ribs when risen. 
Luke informs us (chap. xxiv., v. 30-43), that at Em- 
maus Christ sat down to supper, after his resurrection, 
with the two disciples he met by the way-side, and 
again with the eleven, eating a piece of broiled fish 
and honeycomb. Are we to understand that food is 
necessary to sustain vitality subsequent to our sublu- 
nary career, or why should Christ partake of it? Let 
us hope there will be no corn laws in the “ promised 
land.” <A question may be legitimately started here. 
Does the body rise in the same state as when death 
occurred? Does the victim of consumption appear 
with his lungs ulcerated, or of paralysis with his frame 
distorted? What a scene of disease, deformity, and 


_decrepitude the future world will present! Our veteran 


warriors, who had the ‘“ glory”’ to lose a leg or an arm 
at Trafalgar or Waterloo, will appear, I suppose, with- 
out them, or carry with them their wooden. ones. I will 
not say what kind of angels ¢hey will make. On the 
other hand, should we rise perfectly free from all affec- 
tions or mutilations, I respectfully ask who officiates 
as physician and surgeon-general in the meantime, 
and where are the healing processes carried on? Do 
our pensioners find those members of the body lost in 
Kegypt or India, forty or fifty years ago, awaiting them 
in heaven, or is there a grand scramble for them at 
the “last day”? What a rooting up of the dry bones 
of Orthodoxy! Pardon me, the subject is too absurd 
to command dispassionate attention. Viewed with the 
eye of philosophy or common sense it is alike incredi- 
ble. Can any man of ordinary understanding delibe- 
rately believe, when we sce the bedy decomposed, and 
widely scattered through water, earth, and air, that 
these identical parts will again be collected and reani- 
mated, to form the same identical being? When we 
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add to this, that the matter which now constitutes my 
body may become immediately the prey of other 
animals, or, at dissolution, absorbed by vegetables, 
which vegetables may become the food of other crea- 
tures, and subsequently eaten by other human beings, 
- forming part of ¢heir bodies, and in succession enter 
into an almost infinite number of bodies, and if these 
are all to rise again in propria persona at the great 
‘‘iudgment day,” parts of the same being must be 
taken from an indefinite variety of objects at one and 
the same time, and yet all to remain complete! Will 
any one, compos meniis, really assert that such is within 
the range of physical possibility? ‘The time has surely 
arrived when the intelligent and the rational will 
frankly ignore a theory that could only be accredited 
in the times of Grecian and Roman mythology. 

One more point and I conclude. Presuming the 
Resurrection possible, how could the Ascension be re- 
alized? How could a human being, with its specific 
gravity, unassisted by scientific appliances, ascend 
into the atmosphere like a bird? It is a fundamental 
law in natural philosophy that nothing can ascend 
into the air which is heavier than the atmosphere 
itself. ‘To suppose, therefore, that Christ, or any other 
being, composed, as he was, of flesh and blood like 
ourselves, could fly into space, is an outrage upon the 
plainest principles of science; and to insist upon belief 
in such a monstrosity at the peril of eternal misery, 
is an intolerable insult to the age in which we live. 
Mankind have too long sacrificed their reason at the 
altar of credulity and fanaticism. Let them now 
declare their intellectual manhood, throw off their 
mental leading-strings, and rise to the greatness of 
their own nature, the dignity of their own claims, and 
the glory of their own mission. While the people of 
Europe have been dreaming of their fate when dead, 
they have neglected to consider what became of them 
while diving. Hence their slavery, toil, and wretched- 
ness. ‘T'he priest and the tyrant have triumphed in 
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their ignorance. ‘Their thrones and their mitres rest 
upon their superstitions, crushing in the bud the great, 
the noble, and the free! Oh! awake from your delu- 
sions. Unshackle that reason so long held in contempt 
by those who scornfully despise you as the ‘vile 
rabble.” Let the world behold the force of thought 
subduing the wand and the sword, and— 


“Man will learn his power, 
And leave his wants and woes dehind.’? 


LECTURE FOURTH. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MATERIALISM. 


F'RIENDS— 


MarTeriALisM versus Spiritualism is the topic now 
before us. Itis perhaps the most momentous ques- 
tion connected with this controversy. It involves the 
point at issue between ourselves and the theological 
world. If Materialism be true—if nothing but matter - 
exists—the whole doctrine of the Immateriality and 
Immortality of the Soul is essentially and fundamen- 
tally fallacious. Establishing this position, all further 
discussion is supererogatory. 

Modern theologians reason thus. The soul is the 
mind, the intellect, the thinking principle in man; 
and assuming this to be undeniable, they gratuitously 
infer, as a necessary sequence, that it 1s immaterial, 
and hence eternal. Matter, say they, emphatically, 
cannot think, and, therefore, a ‘‘ Spiritual essence” is 
indispensable to mental manifestation. ‘This, I sub- 
mit, is simply begging the question to be demonstrat- 
ed. It behooves the Spiritualist to prove that matter 
cannot think before he attributes the phenomena of 
thought to any other principle. When reminded of 
this duty, and pressed for his facts, he will argue, “if 
matter thinks, a stone can think, a cabbage can think,” 
&c. Profound logic, truly! What does it amount to? 
Precisely this. Because all matter does not think, 
therefore none does. As legitimate would it be to 
conclude that because all matter is not inflammable, 
therefore none is; because all matter is not opaque, 
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therefore no matter is opaque; because all matter, in 
certain conditions, as stones or metals, is not capable 
of affording nourishment to plants and animals, ¢here- 
fore no matter can be capable of so doing; or, because 
all matter is not injurious to animal and vegetable life, 
therefore none is. ‘The fallacy of such reasoning is 
palpable to any one familiar with the ordinary rules 
of Whately or Mill. It is attempting to draw what 
the logivian terms a wniversal negative from a particu- 
lar negative—a mode of argument no less unsound 
than absurd. ‘The Materialist never affirmed that all 
matter could think, but simply organized matter—a 
distinction which the Spiritualist finds it convenient 
to forget when meeting the question. Had this cardi- 
nal distinction been kept in view, the masses would 
never have been deluded with such stupid fallacies. 
We shall return to this point presently. 

‘When the inconclusiveness of the above ratiocina- 
tion is exposed, the Spiritualists further observe :— 
“You may reason as you like; you may employ all 
the logic you can command, but we know matter can- 
not think. No person of common sense will deny it.” 
This is only to resort to that argument-made-easy—it 
is so because it 2s so; matter cannot think because— 
it cannot! We deny, however, that the theologian 
knows matter cannot think. Where is the man who 
will affirm that he is familiar with att that matter 
can do? Why, then, dare any one affirm that he 
knows atu that matter cannot do? Before it can be 
alleged what matter cannot do, we must understand 
all that it can do. I hold, therefore, that until we are 
sure that we have exhausted Every material cause, 
we have no rational ground upon which to speak of 
immaterial causes. How can the theologian predicate 
that matter is incapable of cerebration unless he pre- 
tends to a perfect knowledge of att the properties 
which it possesses, and may acquire by combination ? 
I call upon them to produce the philosopher who as- 
sumes to be in possession of this knowledge, and | 
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will give them the range of the whole civilized world. 
They may select from the most experienced anato- 
mists or profound chemists living. And even if they 
could produce such a personage it would still remain 
for him to establish his pretensions. It is evident, 
therefore, that it is indicative of the most arrant pre- 
sumption—presumption which none but a bigot could 
- perpetrate—to assert that matter cannot perform cer- 
tain operations, when we know so little of what it is 
really capable. Sir Charles Morgan ably confirms 
our comments. In the preface to his ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Morals,”’ p. 16, he remarks, “To place the credibility 
of a future state of existence upon a physiological ne- 
cessity, is to take up a weak and a dangerous posi- 
tion. It is a mere argumentum ad ignoraniia, liable 
to be affected by any change in the state of science; 
nor, indeed, can it be admitted, as long as any one 
property of matter remains uninvestigated. In one 
word, we must know all that matter can do before we 
are warranted in asserting what it cannot do.” ‘The 
illustrious Lawrence very judiciously asks, ‘‘ Who 
knows the capabilities of matter so perfectly as to be 
able to say that it can see, hear, smell, taste, and feel, 
but cannot possibly reflect, unagine, judge? Who 
has appreciated them so exactly as to be able to decide 
that it can execute the mental functions of an ele- 
phant, a dog, or an ourang-outang, but cannot per- 
form those of a Negro or a Hottentot?’? Why is the 
Spiritualist so determined to account for the phenom- 
ena of mind by supposing the existence of an imma- 
terial principle? Is it more unreasonable or more un- 
philosophical to assert that matter can think than that 
nothing can think? for that which is immaterial, as 
shown in our first lecture, being the opposite of that 
which is material, must, of necessity, be a negation. 
It appears to me to be a queer way of accounting for 
a thing to say that nothing produced it. It is tanta- 
mount to affirming that nothing produces something, 
a position which theologians now ignore. ‘‘ Do not 
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misrepresent us, however,”’ they exclaim. ‘‘We mean 
an immaterial substance.” Indeed! An ‘immaterial 
substance’? we have already shown in our opening 
address, to which I beg to refer. you, is a contradic- 
tion both in terms and sense. What is immaterial 
cannot be substance, and what is substance cannot be 
immaterial. Ask what is meant by the latter word, 
and you are informed that it 1s something which is 
not matter. And yet they combine these two oppo- 
sites and talk of an ‘‘ wnmaterial substance,’’—1. e., 
an immaterial material, or a material immaterial.— 
What consummate nonsense! Manifestly does it con- 
firm the fact, that the immaterialist cannot convey 
even an idea of his meaning without borrowing the 
language of the materialist, and in so doing he neu- 
tralizes his own position. When divines descant, upon 
‘‘immaterialism,’’ 1 apprehend it is wmuterial what 
they say. Theologians are most paradoxical logicians. 
When they cannot explain the natural causes of things 
they invent the super-natural, such as spirits, ghosts, 
holy ghosts, gods—words much more unintelligible 
than the things they endeavor to divine. Instead of 
modestly acknowledging their ignorance of many of 
Nature’s resources, and waiting till further discoveries 
in science unravel the difficulty, they arrogantly as- 
sume that they know all about it, and peremptorily 
decide that she is incompetent of producing her own 
phenomena and must require the aid of a Spiritual 
agent, the qualities of which they can only describe 
by calling it ‘‘substance.”’? What puerile incongruity. 
Why-not call it Nature at once, and cease to confuse 
popular apprehension with ‘distinctions without a 
difference ?”’ ‘To admit that a result is effected by the 
very influence you deny does produce it, is worse than 
quibbling. It has been nobly said, ‘‘ Let us remain 
in Nature, if we wish to account for the phenomena 
in Nature.”” If mental function requires an immate- 
rial origin because its modus operandi is, as yet, not 
very clear to us, magnetism, gravitation, electricity, 
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biliary secretion, &c., will require a ‘‘Spiritual ” cause. 
And to what palpable absurdities in science would not 
this reasoning lead? Science would be no longer 
science, but an interminable tissue of mysticism and 
assumption. 

No one will deny, I presume, that the brain is mat- 
ter; and that the brain is the seat of thought and sen- 
sation is a fact as universally admitted by physiolo- 
gists as that the heart is the instrument of the circula- 
tion of the blood. Every part of the human economy 
performs some action. ‘The heart for circulation—the 
eye for seeing—the ear for hearing—the nerves for 
Sensation —the bones to sustain—the muscles to move 
—and the brain to think, since we find thought as 
invariably accompanying an action of the brain as 
motion the exertion of the muscles, or circulation the 
heart. If thought be not the function of brain, what 
is? It is comparatively useless if cerebration be not 
its province. Is it merely placed in the skull, as so 
much lumber, to fill up the cavity? All physiologists 
concede that the brain is one of the largest organs in 
the body, more hberally supplied with blood, and bet- 
ter protected. Do not these facts evince that it is 
capable of executing most important purposes, and 
what purpose more onerous than thought? 

I may be told, however, the brain does not think 
itself. It is only the organ through which something 
else thinks. It is high time this threadbare fallacy 
was exploded. It has been too long employed as a 
mere cloak to conceal the naked truth. Had it not 
been for what are termed “ public prejudices,’ it would 
have been repudiated long ago. ‘This cloak is now 
too far worn to be of any use. People see through it. 
They know it is a disguise. Quackery in science is 
the most unpardonable phase of popular imposture. 
Proud, indeed, am | to observe that the prime minds 
both in phrenological and physiological philosophy, 
have disowned it as a sham unworthy of the age. 
Having minds too great and noble to be fettered by 
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vulgar prejudice, they have declared the ¢ruth, ‘‘ with- 
out mystery, mixture of error, or fear of man.” In the 
phrenological world the more eminent advocates of the 
materialist school are Dr. Engledue and Dr. Elliotson. 
‘The former gentleman, in the most remarkable address 
in the English language, boldly and manfully tells his 
brother phrenologists, ‘“‘It-has appeared to us that the 
very first axiom of our science is erroneous. ‘'The 
brain is the organ of the mind.’ ‘This is mere assump- 
tion. We boast that our science is purely inductive, 
and yet, in the enumeration of our axioms, we assume 
a position all our facts tend to disprove. ‘To evade 
the charge of materialism, we content ourselves with 
stating that the immaterial makes use of the material 
to show forth its powers. What is the result of this? 
We have the man of theory, and believer in spiritual- 
ism, quarrelling with the man of fact and supporter of 
material doctrines. We have two parties: the one 
asserting that man possesses a spirit superadded to, 
but not inherent in, brain—added to it, yet having no 
connection with it—producing material changes, yet 
immaterial—destitute of any of the known properties 
of matter—in fact, an tmmaterial something, which in 
one word means nothing, producing all the cerebral 
functions of man, yet not localized, not susceptible of 
proof; the other party contending that the belief in 
spiritualism fetters and ties down physiological inves- 
tigation —that man’s intellect is prostrated by the 
domination of metaphysical speculation—that we have 
no evidence of the existence of an essence, and that 
organized matter is all that is requisite to produce the 
multitudinous manifestations of human and brute 
cerebration. We rank ourselves with the second party, 
and conceive we must cease speaking of. ‘the mind,’ 
and discontinue enlisting in our investigations a spirit- 
ual essence, the existence of which cannot be proved, 
but which tends to mystify and perplex a question 
sufficiently clear, if we confine ourselves to the con- 
sideration of organized matter—its forms—its changes 
6 * : 
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—and its aberrations from normal structure. Consult 
physiological writers, and we find that they are per- 
fectly satisfied that the seat of mental operations is the 
brain, and no other organ; yet they contend that 
nothing more has been proved than this: that the 
brain, by its peculiar organism, is the instrument by 
which the mind acts. ‘They introduce us to a phantom 
—they call forth a spirit, and without the shadow of 
a proof, state it guards, governs, and directs material 
movements. We contend that mind has no existence 
—that we have to consider matter only. What is 
organized matter? Merely a collection of atoms pos- 
sessing certain properties, and assuming different and 
determinate forms. What is brain? Merely one kind 
of organized matter. What do we mean by cerebra- 
tion? ‘The function of the brain—one of the manifes- 
tations of animal life, resulting from a peculiar com- 
bination of matter. The varied changes of form which 
this matter assumes give rise to the numerous manifes- 
tations of cerebration in the different tribes of beings, 
and the varied changes of cerebration in the same 
being originate in molecular alterations, merely other 
expressions of a new condition.”” Amongst the physi- 
ologists we may name the able authors of ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Life,’’ and ‘‘ Lectures on Man.”’ Sir Charles, more 
than twenty years ago, called on Dr. Rennell to explain 
what he meant by taking it for granted that the brain 
does not think itself, but is only the instrument of 
thought. He asks ‘‘ How a being can use an external 
agent to do that which is an wnherent property of uself 
to perform?’’ Lawrence shows that when a medical 
man observes any particular disease — consumption, 
asthma, jaundice, &c., —he does not attribute this to 
any immaterial essence separate from the bodily organs 
of man, but immediately applies a remedy to the bodily 
organ itself in which the disease is seated—if consump- 
tion, to the lungs; jaundice, to the liver, &c. Why 
then suppose the existence of something separate from 
the brain when thought is diseased? ‘To talk, my 
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friends, of the brain not thinking itself, but being only 
the organ through which something else thinks, is as 
monstrous as to aflirm that the stomach does not digest 
itself —it is only the “organ” through which some- 
thing else digests; the liver does not secrete bile itself, 
it is ‘only the medium through which something else 
performs the function. How long is a fallacy so trans- 
parent to be tolerated? It is truly humiliating to see 
so many of the faculty pandering to this fraud. Phy- 
siology, more than any other science, completely ex- 
plodes the assumptions of clerical dogmatism. It is 
deeply to be deplored, therefore, that medical men 
should allow a science so peculiarly their own to be 
prostituted so silently and tacitly at the shrine of popu- 
lar superstition. 

That the brain per se exercises the function of sen- 
sation and volition, and is not merely the organ of 
thought, is demonstrable by innumerable anatomical 
and physiological facts which I shall have the pleasure 
to submit to you in onr next lecture. I may remark 
here that Dr. Stuart Wilkinson, whose premature 
death a few months ago is greatly to be lamented, 
states, in his lectures at the Manchester- Mechanics’ 
Institution, that ‘‘the brain smells, the brain sees, and 
tastes. ‘l'o prove this we need only cut the nerve of 
feeling through, and the connection with the brain 
would be severed —we should not feel anything.” 
Thus all sensation is annihilated in an instant by des- 
troying a small figment of flesh—matter. If sensationy 
mind, consciousness, &c., be ‘‘immaterial, and inde- 
pendent,’ why should all feeling be lost when a purely 
physical communication is destroyed? The human 
brain 1s composed of white and grey matter: the latter 
performs the function of thought. Dr. Wilkinson very 
admirably observes, ‘‘When-this grey matter was 
examined by the microscope, it was found to abound 
in little globules, some of them of a spherical form. 
These globules varied in size from a thousandth, to 
the eighth or tenth thousandth part of aninch. 'To one 
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end of each of these there was attached a fibre which 
conveyed intelligence of sensations to the brain, and a 
fibre which carried out orders from it.””. He concludes, 
“It might seem strange to localize the intellect in little 
globules, but such was the case, and such the views 
propounded by the very latest German physiologists, 
and he had himself taken the trouble to ratify their 
views and observations, and he had found them true.” 
Mind, I hold, is no more a distinct entity from brain 
than digestion from the stomach, or secretion from the 
bile; and to affirm that man will continue to think 
when the brain is dissolved, is equally as preposterous 
as to assert that we could digest when the stomach 
was gone, or circulate blood when the heart was de- 
composed. Physiology settles the ‘‘ great fact” that 
thought, or, to use the more correct term, cerebration, 
is nothing more than the action of particles of matter 
organized in a particular manner, and according to the 
conformation and development of those particles, so is 
mental power and capacity. © 

The spiritualist endeavors to establish his position 
that the brain is only the organ through which an 
immaterial essence executes the mental functions, by 
the following analogy: ‘‘ The mind employs the brain 
as its agent, in the same manner as the musician uses 
his instrument. If the instrument be out of repair, the 
player cannot produce those harmonious combinations 
of sound which he could educe when in a proper con- 
dition. So the mind cannot manifest itself when the 
-brain is disordered, though the mind itself is not 
affected.” ‘This may seem very plausible to the super- 
ficial observer, but to the practical anatomist it is 
supremely ridiculous. ‘The analogy is wretched. 
There is not the slightest parallel between the musician 
and the mind, taking the theologian’s own definition, 
inasmuch as the one is material and the other ‘‘spirit- 
ual.” It cannot be inferred because one madéerial 
entity uses another material entity as its instrument, 
that an ‘‘anmaterial essence’? should do the same. 
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To render the analogy fair, the theologian must either 
suppose the musician immaterial or the mind material. 
The former supposition would be contrary to the evi- 
dence of our senses; the latter would imply materialism. 
In either case our divines are in adilemma. Further; 
the musical instrument is a production of art, the brain 
a development of nature. 'The one is inanimate, and, 
consequently, destitute of internal energies—the latter 
animate, and, therefore, capable of action from its own 
inherent vitality. The analogy, indeed, if valid, is 
suicidal. ‘The immaterialists themselves aver that the 
mind of man, or ‘‘spirit,’’ only will exist in a future 
state. If, therefore, the brain is necessary, as the 
‘organ’ of the mind to manifest its function, how can 
it manifest itself in heaven, where its agent will not 
appear? ‘I guess,” as the Yankee has it, ‘‘ it would 
be in a pretty considerable fix.” Equally ridiculous 
would it be to imagine that the musician would con- 
tinue to play when his instrument was taken from 
him, as the mind could continue to think when the 
brain had gone ‘‘the way of all flesh.” Hither the 
mind is independent of matter, or it is not. If it be 
independent, this boasted analogy must be abandoned, 
as no ‘disease of the brain” could derange its opera- 
tions. If dependent on matter, it necessarily becomes 
amenable to the great law of the material world — 
change, and therefore cannot retain its consciousness 
and personality. ‘Thus the whole doctrine of Immor- 
tality falls to the ground. ‘There is another view of 
this esteemed analogy which it is necessary to notice. 
To employ the brain as its agent, the mind must come 
in contact with it. ‘To effect this, it must have parts. 
But it cannot have ‘parts if it be immaterial. This 
divines themselves. propound. Consequently, the 
spiritual”? mind cannot use the brain merely as its 
instrument. ‘The philosophy of materialism alone 


supplies a rational and congruous explanation of the 


phenomena of thought—7. e., that the brain thinks 
per se from its inherent energies alone. 
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In opposition to materialism, many arguments have 
been urged, highly popular among divines and meta- 
physicians. We shall notice the more prominent. It 
is stated that ‘‘the particles of matter which compose 
the human body are entirely changed every seven or 
eight years, and therefore, if the thinking principle in 
man was material, it must likewise change and pass 
away with the particles thrown off, and thus all power 
of thinking, and all remembrance of events occurring 
in early life, would be lost. But we know all power 
of thinking is not lost, and that individuals who attain 
an advanced age can recollect events which transpired 
in their childhood. Therefore the mind must be imma- 
terial and independent.” I reply, that if it follows 
because the particles of matter which compose the 
brain change during a certain period, that therefore 
all power of thought or volition is obliterated, it must 
also be inferred, by the same rule, that because the 
particles of matter which compose the muscles change 
in a given time, that therefore all power of locomotion 
is lost; or because the particles which compose the 
stomach change, that consequently all power of diges- 
tion would be gone. But is such the fact? Do we cease 
walking or digesting at the end of seven years? I 
know that I can walk or digest as well at this moment 
as I could seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years ago — 
probably better. It is clearly a fallacy, therefore, to 
conclude that because an entire change occurs in the 
substance composing any given faculty, that the frnec- 
tion of that faculty is destroyed. It is an acknowledged 
fact in physiological and medical science that the par- 
ticles of matter gradually admitted into the system, 
wnsensibly acquire the same properties as those thrown 
off. if this was not the case, man would suffer in the 
space of a few years an entire deprivation not merely 
of his mental powers, but of all the senses of the body. 
He would lose his sight, hearing, speech, feeling, con- 
sciousness — in a word, he would literally die out the 
first seven years. If it follows that the thinking 
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faculty must be immaterial and independent because 
we do not lose the use of it, it is equally deducible 
that the eye, ear, tongue, nerves, palate, hands, fingers, 
legs, &c., are “‘immaterial,’’ because we do not lose 
the use of them! So much for this fashionable sophism 
—a sophism that can alone be palmed upon those 
ignorant of the simplest principles of modern science. 
Connected with this subject, it has been maintained 
that seeing the particles of matter which constitute a 
human being are not annihilated, mind is not annihi- 
lated. ‘These objectors forget that though there is not 
annihilation, an entire dissolution takes place, and with 
it all zdentity ceases. If that continued, our immor- 
tality would be established; but inasmuch as person- 
ality is ‘‘annihilated,” immortality is impossible. ‘To 
infer that because the particles of matter which com- 
pose a human being as such, perform certain functions, 
that they will continue those functions when absorbed 
by other elements, and necessarily differently organized, 
is a violation of every acknowledged principle of natural 
philosophy. It might as well be maintained that the 
particles of matter which compose the stomach will 
continue, after dissolution, to exercise that function 
though compounded with animal or vegetable sub- 
stances more or less heterogeneous. The moment 
identity is lost in any object as such, it ceases to exist. 
Matter, as matter, is eternal; but any specific form of 
matter, whether in the shape of a human being or an 
acorn, lives as such but fora given epoch, and then 
as such is annihilated. Hence the grand fallacy of the 
doctrine we are combatting. 

Another position of the anti-materialist is that the 
mind is indvisible—v. e., cannot be divided into parts 
like matter, and hence must be immaterial and eternal. 
- I beg todemur to the premises of this argument. What 
the Spiritualists call ‘‘mind” is nof indivisible. How 
Is itin imperfect sleep? Part of the mental faculties 
are dormant while others remain awake. If mind was 
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indivisible it would be impossible for part to remain 
quiescent and another active. Al/ the mental powers 
must be perfectly awake or perfectly asleep. Again, 
in insanity it frequently happens that only some of the 
faculties are diseased, the rest continuing their legiti- 
mate action. In the most desperate cases the patient 
will be sane upon some points. ‘This I hold to be 
utterly impossible, if ‘‘ mind” was ‘indivisible.’ We 
reserve our facts upon this subject for a subsequent 
occasion. ! 

Asa triumphant proof that mind exists independently 
of matter, it is alleged that in many cases of a disease 
of the body, the mind remains unimpaired. Were 
these ‘‘spiritual’’ controversialists familiar with the 
ordinary facts of human physiology, they would surely 
know that it is quite possible for one organ of the sys- 
tem’ to remain vigorous while another is diseased, no 
immediate connection or sympathy subsisting between 
the two. If the brain remain healthy, the “mind” 
would continue its manifestations with little interrup- 
tion, though: the individual might be irremediably dis- 
ordered in the lungs, liver, heart, &c. But let the drain 
be diseased, and we should soon discover lamentable 
evidences of the fallacy of the doctrine that the mind 
exists ‘independently of matter.’ Dr. Elliotson 
observes, very ably, ‘‘ The argument of Bishop Butler 
that the soul is immortal and independent of matter, 
because in fatal diseases the mind often remains vigor- 
ous to the last, 7s perfectly groundless, for any function 
will remain vigorous to the last, if the organ which 
performs it is not the seat of the disease, nor much 
connected by sympathy or in other modes with the 
organ which is the sea¢ of the disease. The stomach 
often calls regularly for food, and digests it vigorously, 
while the lungs are almost entirely consumed by ulcer- — 
ation. All the cases that are adduced to prove the 
little dependence of the mind upon the brain are 
adduced in opposition to the myriads of others that 
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daily occur in the usual course of nature, and are 
evidently regarded as extraordinary by those who 
bring them forward.” 

In a series of lectures delivered against ‘‘ Infidelity,” 
by able clergymen of the metropolis, it is urged that, 
“It is undoubtedly possible for mind or intelligence to 
exist independently of matter, because such is the case 
in the person of Deity. His mind acts in absolute 
independence of all that is material.’’ This is merely 
establishing one assumption by another. I defy the 
spiritualist to demonstrate that intelligence in any 
being can manifest itself except through organization. 
It is begging the question to assume that intelligence 
in man must be independent of matter because it is 
independent in God, since it has yet to be proved that 
divine intelligence zs endowed with such an attribute. 
Even the existence of such a power is still undemon- 
strated. 

A similar assumption is introduced in the popular 
position, that ‘‘all intelligence proceeds from divinity, 
and must, therefore, be immaterial and immortal.” ° 
Before we accept the conclusion of this argument, the 
premises must be clearly and satisfactorily established. 
If intelligence be a divine emanation, how is it that it 
should lead mankind to think and act so differently? 
Being of the same divine nature in all, it should pro- 
duce the same effects in all. No, say the spiritualists; 
the medium through which intelligence develops itself 
is not the same in all, and therefore the effects cannot 
be the same. Ah! Indeed! Here, Mr. Anti-mate- 
rialist, you are caught in your own net. You tell me 
that intelligence, or mind, is swperzor to matter—z. e., 
independent of it; and yet you assert it is modified by 
matter — dependent upon the material agent through 
which it manifests itself, as to what shall be the effects 
produced by it! When shall we have done with the 
inconsistencies of the spiritual logician ? 

Tt is further affirmed, that all ¢zxmaterial forms are 
necessarily immortal. I reply, let it first be shown 

: 7 | 
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that immaterial forms exist before you predicate their 
immortality. I deny the possibility of such a thing. 
I deny that man can even form an idea of immateriality. 
If he conceives an idea at all, it is of something mate- 
rial. Immateriality, we have repeatedly shown, is the 
mere negation of ideas. Conceding that immateriality 
implied immortality, does the spiritualist know the 
dilemma in which this assumption involves him? 
Let us listen to Sir Charles Morgan: ‘‘ Immateriality 
is assumed in order to arrive at immortality. But if 
all immaterial forms are immortal, then the eternity of 
the soul, a parte priori, follows of necessity; and thus 
the doctrine of an immaterial soul subverts, instead 
of wpholds, the doctrine of our subordination to an 
omnipotent creator. On all hands, we have doubts, 
contradictions, and absurdities.” 

We are asked a question which the immaterialist 
flatters himself ought to silence forever his sceptical 
opponent. ‘Can we weigh a thought? Can we mea- 
sure it? How long is it? How thick is it? What 
color is it?” &c. I reply, let a thought be shown to 
me separate from brain—organization—and then I will 
weigh it, measure it, and supply ‘“‘a full and particular 
account” of it. It must first be proved that “‘ thought,” 
“mind,” “intelligence,” &c., are distinct and indepen- 
dent entities. And here lies the fallacy of this popular 
sophism. ‘I‘hought, intelligence, &c., are not beings, 
but simply conditions of being. ‘To ask me can I 
weigh a thought, &c., is as ridiculous as to require me 
to supply a pound of attraction, an ounce of distension, 
or a grain of repulsion. Repulsion, attraction, disten- 
sion, mind, thought, intelligence, &c., are all mere 
terms expressive only of some action of matter, organ- 
ized or unorganized. ‘hey are not separate and inde- 
pendent entities, and to reason upon them as such is a 
gratuitous and unmitigated absurdity. I can weigh 
BRAIN, measure it, find its length, breadth, thickness, 
specific gravity, color, &c., and this is all that is re- 
quired. When the theologian can show me mind 
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without brain, | will answer his question. In the 
interim, let him answer mine. The attempt to separate 
the properties of a thing from the thing itself is only 
endeavoring to separate itself from itself — an incon- 
ceivable contradiction and impossibility. No less 
absurd would it be to talk of weighing digestion 
separate from the stomach, or secretion separate from 
the bile. ; 

‘Matter can understand nothing,” it is again reite- 
rated by the same orator. Indeed! I should like to 
know what he would understand without his brain? 
Take away that matter, and { apprehend it would 
“matter’’ little what he said. I should like to hear 
what the “spirit”? would have to say when the organ- 
ization was gone. Such a phenomenon would consti- 
tute the exghth “ wonder of the world.” That evidence 
would settle all doubt and scepticism forever. 

It is held that ‘‘man must have an Immortal Soul 
separate from the body and peculiar to the human race, 
because he is always in a state of improvement. He 
is a progressive animal.’’ I ask, respectfully, what 
connection is there between the premises and the con- 
clusion of this argument? I question that it follows 
as a legitimate sequence, because man improves gene- 
ration after generation, that therefore mind will exist 
after the body is decomposed. I might, with equal 
propriety, reason that man must have an immortal 
soul because he walks erect, or, to use Plato’s definition 
of a human being, because he is a ‘‘ two-legged, fea- 
therless animal.” Because man improves in intelli- 
gence while living, is that any testimony that he will 
be conscious of his intelligence when dead? ‘The pro- 
gression of man is only an indication of the advantages 
man enjoys over other animals by way of speech and 
writing. He has the power of speech in a high degree 
of perfection. He possesses also hands and fingers. 
By their help he is enabled to form characters to repre- 
sent his ideas, and convey them to his fellow-creatures. 
This no other animal can do. Hence the knowledge 
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of each generation of men remains recorded for the 
next to improve upon, while the knowledge of each 
generation of brutes dies with them. ‘The fact, there- 
fore, that man being “always in a state of improve- 
ment,”’ is not owing, as assumed by the immaterialist, 
to his possessing a ‘‘spirit,”’ but physical organs of 
which other animals are deprived, or possess only in 
an inferior degree. 

Many theologians are of opinion that dreams afford 
incontestable evidence that mind is independent of the 
body. I conceive that the incongruity of our dreams 
is by no means calculated to confirm such a view. 
Those who rely on this argument labor under the 
vulgar misapprehension that the whole of the faculties 
of the brain are dormant during dreams. Dr. Macnish, 
in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Sleep,” however, beautifully 
shows. that dreams solely arise in consequence of part 
of those cerebral organs remaining active. ‘Take away 
those material agents — destroy the drain — and what 
sort of dreams would you enjoy ¢hen? If mind be 
independent of matter, we ought to dream as readily 
without a brain as with one. Did you ever hear ofa 
human being indulging in ‘‘nocturnal visions” minus 
that organ? If you did, by all means exhibit him in 
Leicester Square or the Crystal Palace. It will be the 
greatest ‘‘hit” of the season. I should be disposed to 
affirm that those who seek to prove by dreams the 
existence of immortal attributes in man are themselves 
dreaming, and the sooner they awake from their illu- 
sion, and contemplate ‘‘ things as they are,’’ the better 
for themselves and those within their influence. 

I must now draw our discourse to a close by confirm- 
ing the notions propounded to you on this occasion. 
I regret that time will only admit of my quoting a 
word or two. Dr. Priestly, more elaborately cited in 
our first lecture, says, ‘‘If the operations ascribed to 
mind may result from the powers of matter, why should 
Wwe suppose a being which is useless, and which solves 
no difficulty? Jt is easy to see that the properties of 
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matter DO NOT EXCLUDE those of intelligence, but it can- 
not be imagined how a being which has no properties 
besides intelligence, can make use of matter.” 'The 
famous metaphysician, Locke, who is claimed by the 
Christians as one of their faith, also admits, in his 
“Reply to the Bishop of Worcester,” that “ for any- 
thing we know to the contrary, matter may have the 
property of thought added to it.” Dr. Dick, the popu- 
lar champion of the very dogma in dispute, in his 
favorite work, entitled the “Philosophy of a Future 
State,” likewise abandons the doctrine of immaterial- 
ism, as not very safe ground of controversy. 

I could multiply my authorities much further, but 
my time is exhausted. I must, therefore, for the pre- 
sent, content myself with giving you the bold and 
fearless declaration of Dr. Elliotson—a man who stands 
at the head of his profession in this city. ‘No fact in 
nature is more evident than that in certain conditions 
matter thinks. ‘To ascribe the properties of brain to a 
spirit,’ says he, ‘‘or something distinct from matter, is 
as childish as it would be to ascribe the property of 
eravitation, the phenomena of light, heat, electricity, 
or the properties of plants, to something distinct from 
matter. ‘I'o call matter gross, and say it is incapable 
of the highest and most exquisite properties, is untrue. 
Its particles are indefinitely minute—its properties are 
most exquisite, as seen in the phenomena of light, 
electricity, galvanism, magnetism, gravitation, all act- 
ing with astonishing rapidity through the immensity 
of space. Grant this, say some, but still you would 
not be so stupid, nay, so impious, as to assert that 
matter can think, and will, and have a consciousness 
of personality. Yes, [po assert it, for this is the fact. 
There it is, there it has been, and there it will be. Ad 
animals will and think, and have a consciousness of 
personality — the whale and each of the animalcules, 
which are not larger than the three or four hundredth 
part of an inch. If a spirit is required for thinking 
and willing, and for the sense of personality, every one 
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of these microscopic creatures must have a spirit or a 
soul. Away with such nonsense!” Yes, I say with 
the honest and talented Elliotson, away with such 
nonsense. ‘l'oo long has absurdity deluded, and super- 
stition crippled, the noble powers of humanity. ‘The 
time has.come when men must speak out. ‘Truth cries 
aloud for fair play. Hitherto it has been manacled by 
the rusty chains of priestcraft. Fortunately, however, 
the canker of falsehood and prejudice is rapidly crum- 
bling them to dust. They are growing too weak to 
confine their sacred victim. Ere long they will moulder 
into oblivion, and truth, glorious truth, will wing its 
way to the minds and hearts of men! 


LECTURE FIFTH. 


FACTS FROM ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY IN 
RELATON TO MATERIALISM. 


F'R1eENDS— 


I proceed this evening to submit to you, in further 
confirmation of the truth of Materialism, and conse- 
quent falsity of the doctrine of the Immortality of the 
Soul, a series of physiological and anatomical facts, 
striking as they are curious. I say, emphatically, 
Facts. It is fortunate that the materialist can com- 
mand a multiplicity and variety of such evidence. 
Not even a spiritualist can ignore their infallible dicta. 
Facts are not merely stubborn, they are convincing 
things. In the present discussion they are of the great- 
est moment. Had their testimony only been considered, 
this question would have been decided long ago. Creeds, 
dogmas, theories, in the presence of facts, vanish like 
mist before the sun. ‘The daylight of practical know- 
ledge as it dawns upon us, exposes to our view the 
cobwebs of prejudice upon which they have so long 
reposed. ‘Their flimsy foundations become apparent. 
It needs only an honest representation of facts by the 
scientific minds of the age to explode forever those 
fashionable tenets which keep the human family in 
bondage, and nourish among them the seeds of secta- 
rianism, uncharitableness, and intolerance. At no 
period in the history of civilization was it more neces- 
sary that they should speak out. Let them declare 
the whole truth, and the time will arrive when— 

‘¢ Falsehood’s trade 


Will become as hateful and unprofitable 
As that of truth is now.’ 
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The first fact I shall introduce to you in support of 
the position that matter can think—that the brain, by 
its own inherent energies, performs the function of 
thought without the necessity of any “‘spiritual’’ inter- 
vention—is, whatever stimulates that faculty stimulates 
cerebration. Why is it, if the brain does not think of - 
itself, that when thought is produced it 1s invariably ex- 
cited? When digestion takes place, we are aware, from 
experience, that the stomach is excited—hence we infer. 
the stomach digests. When thought occurs we know 
the brain is excited, and yet we are not to infer it is 
the brain which thinks! How consistent! How 
theologians belie their own logic when it suits their 
purpose! Sir Astley Cooper, in his ‘“ Lectures on 
Surgery and Anatomy,” vol. i, p. 279, gives a fact 
which clearly shows that excitement of mind uniformly 
accompanies excitement of brain, establishing that 
mental function must be the work of organized matter, 
and not mere ‘‘spirit.” A young gentleman was 
brought to him who had lost a portion of his skull, 
just above the eyebrow. ‘‘On examining the head,” 
says Sir Astley, ‘“‘I distinctly saw that the pulsation 
of the brain was regular and slow; but he became 
agitated by some opposition to his wishes, and directly 
the blood was sent with increased force to the brain 
the pulsation became frequent and violent.” The 
same distinguished surgeon records the circumstance 
of a young man who had an opening in his skull from 
a wound, through which he could see an increased 
action in the brain when anything occurred, even in 
conversation, to agitate the patient. Mr. George Combe 
also submits a case where the skull-cap, having been 
removed by an accident, and the brain exposed, he 
was enabled, by conversation, fo excite particular 
faculties, and he noticed that the manifestation was 
always accompanied by a peculiar movement in the 
portion of brain forming the cerebral organ. What do 
these facts demonstrate? Do they not show beyond 
the possibility of dispute that the internal powers of 
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the brain alone occasion thought, and as the condition 
of that important faculty varies, so do mental manifes- 
tation? ‘There is no intermediate ‘‘ spirit’ necessary. 
An inveterate opponent of materialism has exultingly 
said, ‘‘ No anatomist has ever detected either the brain 
or any other portion of matter in the act of thinking 
or reasoning.” Let this gentleman make himself ac- 
quainted with these facts, and others I shall imme- 
diately develop, and he will cease his vulgar and 
illiterate boasting. 

The general proposition with which I set out—that 
excitement of brain uniformly occasions excitement of 
mind, is exemplified in innumerable modes in every 
day life. In severe headache it is painfully perceptible. 
We feel the pain increased by incessant study. 'There 
is a determination of blood to the sensorium, which is 
sure to terminate fatally, if not promptly rectified. 
Why should mind be thus influenced if it be ‘‘imma- 
terial and independent’”’? M. Broussais, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Chronic Diseases,’”’ relates the following in- 
stance :—-M. 'Thavernier, a captain in the army, forty- 
two years of age, moderately stout, but well formed, 
received, in the middle of the Palais Royal, in May, 
1814, ninety days before his death, a letter containing 
bad news. Whilst perusing it he remained motionless 
as if thunderstruck, and the left side of his face became 
paralyzed, and drawn to the opposite side. He was 
taken to Val de Grace and attended to. At this time 
he had complete paralysis of the arm, thigh, and leg, 
of the right side, and was unable to speak. After 
using various remedies for more than two months he 
began to improve, and became so much better as to be 
able to stand up and to speak, although with difficulty. 
In this state of improvement he received another letter, 
said to be from his wife; he read it, and then znstantly 
occurred loss of speech, general immobility, abclition 
of sense, and complete apoplexy. He died in three 
days after this attack, and on examining the head 
there was found engorgement of blood in the sinuses, 
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and several abscesses were observed in the Brain. Will 
you tell me it was not excitement and ultimate disease 
of the brain that produced death in this case, but simply 
the departure of a ‘‘spirit” to ‘‘another world’’? 
Casual injury of the brain infallibly produces a-cor- 
responding derangement of thought. ‘This is another 
fact. A man named Jones was placed on board one 
of her Majesty’s ships early in the late revolutionary 
war. While on board this vessel in the Mediterranean, 
he received a fall from the yard-arm, and, when picked 
up, was found to be insensible. The vessel soon after 
making Gibraltar, he was deposited in an hospital in 
that place, where he remained for some months, séll 
insensible, and some time after he was brought from 
Gibraltar on board the ‘‘Dolphin” to a depot for sailors 
at Deptford. While at Deptford the surgeon who 
attended him was visited by Mr. Davy. The surgeon 
said to Mr. Davy, ‘‘I have a case which I think you 
would like to see.” Mr. Davy advised his removal 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital, to be placed under Mr. Cline. 
‘When he was first admitted into the hospital,” says 
Sir Astley Cooper, ‘‘I saw him lying on his back, 
breathing without any great difficulty; his pulse 
regular, &c.; his fingers working to and fro by the 
motion of the heart. Mr. Cline, on examining his 
head, found an obvious depression, and thirteen 
months after the accident, he was carried into the 
operating theatre and trephined. ‘The depression of 
the bone was elevated from the skull. 'The operation 
was performed at 1 p. m., and at 4, as | was walking 
through the wards, I went up to the man’s bedside, 
and was surprised to see him sitting up in his bed. 
He had raised himself on his pillow.. I asked him if 
he felt any pain, and he instantly put his hand to his 
head. ‘This showed that volition and sensation were 
returning. In four days from that time the man was 
able to get out of his bed, and began to converse, and 
in a few days more he could tell us where he came 
from, He recollected the circumstance of his having 
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been pressed and carried down to Plymouth or Fal- 
‘mouth, but from that moment to the period the opera- 
tion was performed, that is, for thirteen months, his 
mind had remained in a perfect state of oblivion, but 
by removing a small portion of bone with the saw, he 
was at once restored to all the functions of the mind, 
and almost all the powers of his body.” A small 
portion of bone —mere matter -—crushing the brain 
deprived a human being of all consciousness for more 
than a year! How very “immaterial and indepen- 
dent”’ the mind is, truly! Does not this memorable 
case triumphantly establish materialism’ Does it not 
conclusively prove that the brain, and the brain only 
exercises the function of thought? Why was it that 
all volition should be suspended the moment the brain 
was compressed’? Can our immaterialists answer this 
query? Will they tell me that their “spiritual”? mind 
felt the pressure too? Under those circumstances, 
they must admit that it is liable to disease, injury, des- 
truction, and therefore cannot be. immortal. On the 
other hand, if they hold that it was not affected by the 
concussion, why did it not continue its manifestations ? 
Why did it not show its ‘‘ independence ” in this case ? 
We are informed in Hennan’s ‘“ Principles of Military 
Surgery,” that a man, at the Battle of Waterloo, had his 
skull-bone beat in upon the brain to the depth of half 
an inch. ‘This caused volition and sensation to cease, 
and he lay nearly in a lifeless state. ‘The surgeon 
raised up the depressed portion of the bone, and then 
the man immediately arose, dressed himself, became 
perfectly rational, and recovered rapidly. Richerand, 
in his “ Elements of |Physiology,’’ mentions the singular 
case of a woman whose brain was exposed in conse- 
quence of the removal of a considerable portion of its 
bony covering by disease. He states he repeatedly 
made pressure on it, and each time suspended all feel- 
ing and intellect, which were instantly restored when 
the pressure was withdrawn. Can anything be more 
demonstrative of the position of the materialist and the 
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great fallacy of the priesthood of the world? Again, 
we read in Jackson’s ‘Principles of Medicine,” that: 
Professor Chapman, of Philadelphia, saw an individual 
with his skull perforated, and the brain exposed, who 
was accustomed to submit to the same experiment of 
pressure as before described, and who was exhibited 
by the late Professor Westar to his class. His intel- 
lectual and moral faculties disappeared on the applica- 
tion of pressure to the brain; they were held under 
the thumb, as it were, and restored at pleasure to their 
full activity by discontinuing the pressure. Dr. Conolly 
relates a remarkable instance of a young clergyman 
whose head: was severely injured a few days before 
that upon which he ought to have been married. He 
recovered so far as his health was concerned, and lived 
until the age of eighty; but from the time of the injury 
his understanding was perfectly deranged, though he 
retained the recollection of his approaching marriage, 
talked of nothing else during his whole life, and ex- 
pressed impatience for the arrival of the happy day! 
Dr. Abercrombie mentions the case of a man who even 
lost all recollection of his having a wife and children. 
for several days after a similar accident. Facts like 
these, recorded by men of high respectability and 
talent, establish, beyond all cavil, that the brain thinks, 
or why is thought deranged, or entirely suspended, 
the instant the brain receives injury, and restored the 
moment the brain is restored ? 

My next fact suggests that when the brain is mal- 
formed or imperfect, as in the case of idiocy, thought 
is imperfect. Did any one ever behold an idiot ex- 
hibit rationality or mental capacity? Can you im- 
part intellect to such a being? Attempt to improve it 
and it still remains imbecile. Is not this irrefutable 
evidence that it is the brain which performs the men- 
tal operations of man, or why should it invariably 
happen that when that power is defective mind is 
defective ? 

Insanity is another fact. As the brain becomes vi1s- 
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EASED, however temporarily, precisely in proportion is 
mental manifestation disordered. ‘his could not take 
place if the mind was immaterial and independent. - 
Many professional men of eminence have testified to 
the coincidence that organic disease of the brain al- 
ways accompanies mental derangement. ‘This now 
forms one of the fundamental facts of medical science. 
Dr. Haslam says that insanity is always connected 
with organic alterations of the brain. Greding has 
observed thickening in the skull in 167 cases out of 
216, besides other organic affections. Dr. Spurzheim, 
the famous phrenologist, states that he «variably 
found changes of structure in the heads of insane 
people. Mr. Davidson, surgeon to the Lancaster 
County Lunatic Asylum, admits that he had examin- 
ed the heads of 200 patients who died in the Asylum, 
and ‘‘he scarcely met with a single instance in which 
traces of disease in the brain, or its membranes, were 
not evident, even when lunacy was recent, and a 
patient died of a different disease.” M. Foville and 
M. Delaye, who have paid more attention perhaps 
than any other two morbid anatomists to this subject, 
state that they have always been able to detect or- 
ganic changes in the brain after death, principally 
in the cuticle or gray matter, which was frequently 
found to be of intensely red color, resembling erysip- 
elas. The gray part you will remember, as explain- 
ed on a former occasion, is that which thinks. Dr. 
Wright, of the Bethlem Lunatic Hospital, deposes 
that in one hundred cases of insane individuals, whose 
heads he examined, a// exhibited signs of disease, nine- 
ty out of the hundred in most unmistakeable forms.— 
One of the writers for the prize offered by the cele- 
brated Esquirol for the best dissertation on insanity, 
assures us that he had examined the heads of more 
than 100 individuals who died from insanity, and 
comes to the following conclusions :—Ist. That in the 
brains of those who die of insanity changes of struc- 
ture will always be found. 2d. That these changes 
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are the consequences of inflammation, either acute 
or chronic. 3d. That there exists a correspondence 
between the symptoms and the organic changes, and 
that the names monomania, mania, &c., ought only 
to be employed as representing degrees and stages of 
inflammation of the drain. According to these able 
authors, where we observe mental derangement we 
must at once ascribe it to a disease of the sensorium. 
Theologians themselves, in practice, do the same, and 
yet they assert that it is not the brain, but some im- 
material ‘‘ substance’ which exists independently of 
it, that thinks. How philosophically absurd and in- 
consistent ! 

Apoplexry affords a most painful illustration of the 
validity of Materialism. By the bursting of the small- 
est vessels of the brain the mental economy of man is 
forever destroyed. A single drop of blood can anni- 
hilate all. consciousness or vitality in an instant.— 
Nevertheless, mind is ‘‘independent of matter,” for- 
sooth! Oh! when will such nonsense be exploded? 
When will men cease to conceal the real truth, and 
enslave themselves and mankind with the chains of 
prejudice and delusion ? 

Hipilepsy, more or less severe, is almost daily 
experienced by thousands. 
over-exertion, mental or physical—an oppressive at- 
mosphere—and other causes—induce a sudden rush 
of blood to the head, and instantly produce loss of 
speech, unconsciousness, &c. Can instances like these 
be continually presenting themselves to our sight, and 
rational people persist in maintaining that our mental 
powers act independently of matter? 'The truth is, 
our theologians insist on this gross fallacy because 
they are aware that if they admit the dependency of 
mind upon matter they virtually give up the contro- 
versy. ‘They endorse Materialism by rendering the 
mind liable to the Jaws of matter, which laws neces- 
sarily imply change, change dissolution, and with dis- 
solution ceases all personal immortality. Thus, to 
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save a dogma, all facts are ignored. So has it ever 
been in the history of priestcraft.. Theology has 
stood in the path of science, arrogantly declaring 
‘thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.’’? Its domin- 
ion, is however irrevocably doomed. ‘Truth ‘can no 
longer be crushed by crowns or mitres. It is now 
fairly abroad amongst the people, emancipating them 
from their ignorance, and disencumbering théfn of 
their prejudices. Free and unfettered, man will, ere 
long, outgrow the credulity of his mental infancy, 
and superstition no Saniehie find a place in the abodes 
of men. 

1 hold as an incontrovertible position, clearly de- 
monstrated on a former occasion, that what is imma- 


terial could not be affected by anything material, or 


vice versa. In order for an impression to be produced, 
there must be some point of contact between the body 
producing the impression and the object receiving it. 
Now it is admitted there cannot be a point of contact 
without parts, and there cannot be parts without Ma-. 
teriality. 'Yherefore if [can show that physical causes 
affect cerebral action, I prove that thought is the result 
of organized matter, and the whole theory of Spirit- 
ualism falls to the ground. Let us enter upon our 
demonstration. 

Firstly, there is the fact of sleep. No one will deny 
the existence of this phenomenon. And pray what is 
sleep? <A certain condition of the physical or animal 
body—the torpidity of the brain. his material cause 
powerfully affects mental function. During perfect 

sleep there is an entire suspension of mind or con- 
sciousness. ‘Ihe individual is in a state of temporary 
death. How is this if the mind is wnmaterial? Are 
we to believe that the “spirit” is too wearied to carry 
on its functions, and requires rest? If so, we are 
bound to presume that it is hable to entire exhaustion 


and consequent dissolution, and thus cannot be im- 


mortal. I challenge the theologian to account for the 
phenomenon of sleep upon the principles of Spiritual- 
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ism. "The Materialist, on the other hand, can afford 
a ready explanation. ‘The brain becomes wearied by 
continued action, and gradually sinks into a state of 
torpor; its functions are, for a time, suspended. ‘The 
result is that thought, consciousness, mind, is sus- 
pended. 'There could not be a stronger proof of the 
truth of Materialism than the fact—I repeat, the fact 
—that as the brain becomes torpid, the mind becomes 
torpid, and vice versa. 

Dreams afford additional confirmation. ‘To what 
are these singular phenomena owing? Simply to 
some of the faculties of the brain only being dormant. 
When a person is dreaming, he is in a state of wnper- 
fect sleep. ‘This enables us to account for the cir- 
cumstance of dreams generally being so incongruous 
and fantastic. People often laugh at their nocturnal 
visions, and wonder how it were possible for such -pre- 
posterous concatenation of ideas to have taken place. 
If the mind is immaterial and independent, how could 
it have been thus disordered and confused, and that, 
too, by a mere physical condition? It often happens 
that material influences of an apparently trivial cha- 
racter affect mental phenomena by way of dreams. 
Dr. Abercrombie informs us that Dr. Gregory, who 
had been recently reading an account of Hudsan’s 
Bay, dreamt one night that he spent a winter in that 
part of the world, and suffered intensely fromm frost, 
and upon awaking he found he had thrown off his 
bed clothes during sleep. Heat, arising from an ac- 
cumulation of clothes, may lead to a dream of an 
opposite character. ‘The same br. Gregory, having 
applied a bottle of hot water to his feet one night, 
in consequence of indisposition, dreamt that he was 
walking up Mount Aétna, and felt the ground under 
him warm. Dr. Reid, having one night a blister ap- 
plied to his head, dreamed that he was scalped by a 
party of Indians—nota very pleasant dream, certainly. 
These facts, I say facts, demonstrate the utter absur- 
dity of supposing the mind immaterial and indepen- 
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dent of physical causes, when such trivial material 
circumstances powerfully affect it. 

Intoxication illustrates the truth that cerebration is 
influenced dy, and dependent wpon, physical agencies. 
How is it, if mind is spiritual and independent, it 
should become so highly excited by partaking of al- 
cohol—mere diluted matter? I maintain, if that doc- 
trine be well founded, it could not be disturbed, how- 
ever deeply an individual might drink. But we know 
it 7s affected most lamentably. Jnebriation affords 
the same proof in favor of Materialism as insanity, 
the only difference being that the brain, in one case, 
is diseased for a brief interval only. I look upon 
the drunkard as an insane man for the time being. 
In both cases the brain is affected, and in both cases 
there is a disorder of the “mind.” Does not this, 
I again ask, show that the mind and brain are not 
too distinct entities, but. one is the: mere function of 
the other ? : 

Fever and other diseases display how powerfully 
some physical disorders influence intellectual develop- 
ment. Dr. Rush, of the United States, mentions that 
many of the old Germans and Swiss in Pennsylvania,. 
who had not spoken their native tongue for forty or 
fifty years, and who had probably forgotten it, would 
often use it in fevers. ‘The stimulus of the fever in 
their brain, he explains, revived the recollection.— 
Why should it do so if the brain, per se, did not per- 
form the act of thinking? Why did not the ‘‘imma- 
terial essence,” if so very ‘‘ independent,” remember 
those things without the stimulus of inflamed matter 2 
The same physician states the case of an Italian who 
was master of the Italian, French, and English lan- 
guages, but who, in a fever which terminated his life, 
spoke English at the commencement of his disease, 
French only in the middle, and, on the day of his 
death, Italian! Fever, especially of the brain, is 
most prevalent in those countries where that material 
faculty is most liable to over-exertion. Hsquirol, 
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and other celebrated physiologists who have carefully 
studied these subjects, record that in China there is 
very little insanity. So, likewise, in Turkey. It is 
also very uncommon in Spain and Russia, at least out 
of the large cities. In France, there is much less in 
the country than in the cities. .Humboldt states he 
saw very few cases of mental derangement amongst 
the American aborigines. In England the brain, and, 
I am afraid, the pocket, too, is more over-taxed than 
in any other country in the world. And what is the 
result? More insanity. Does not this coincidence 
singularly corroborate the view, that the brain, and 
nothing else, thinks? When considered in detail, 
some curious facts are elicited. ‘The registers of 
France indicate that the insane of the educated classes 
consist principally of priests, poets, musicians, &c., 
the very parties who are most apt to over-exert the 
brain by excitement, whilst few instances of the dis- 
ease occur amongst naturalists, physicians, geometri- 
cians, chemists, and those philosophers who are less 
imaginative and impassioned. ‘The brain, like any 
other faculty of the human system, when unduly ex- 
cited, will soon run itself out. Clearly is this seen in 
the following interesting table, containing an account 
of the relative mortality of illustrious men. ‘The 
more exciting studies evidently exhaust the system 
quickest. 

Tasso, 51; Virgil, 52; Shakspeare, 52; Moliere, 53; 
Samuel Clarke, 54; Grey, 55; Pope, 56; Dante, 56; 
Ovid, 57; Horace, 57; Mosheim, 61; Paley, 62; Scott, 
62; Boyle, 64; Hume, 65; Bacon, 65; Milton, 66; 
Mackintosh, 67; Adam Smith, 67; D’Alembert, 67; 
Copernicus, 70; Gall, 70; La Sage, 70; Seneca, 71; 
Diderot, 71; Robertson, 72; Confucius, 73; Locke, 
73; Dugald Stewart, 73; Jenner, 74; Johnson, 74; 
Euler, 77; LaPlace, 78; Galileo, 78; Galen, 79; 
‘Kant, 80; Harvey, 80; Rollin, 80; Buffon, 81; Plato, 
81; Herschell, 84; Bentham, 84; Franklin, 84; New- 
ton, 85; Mirabeau, 86; Hobbes, 91; Wren, 91; Hut- 
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ton, 92; Ferguson, 93; Isocrates, 98; Zeno, 98; Hip- 
pocrates, 109. Cerebration is amenable to the same 
physical law which regulates all animated nature— 
that premature or undue development induces early 
and sudden dissolution. If subject to material laws 
at all, I hold the fallacy of Immaterialism to be incon- 
testable. 

Medical treatment itself is atlantis of the 
Materialist’s philosophy. Practically, the Spiritualist 
admits that which in theory he denies. What does 
he do in cases of mental derangement, as in fevers, 
éc.? Does he put his trust in Spiritual remedies ? 
No, indeed. He flies immediately to physical appli- 
cations. His faith is placed in the docter rather than 
the priest, in physic rather than prayers. Suppose a 
theologian—let him be a Bishop, if you will—had an 
affectionate child ill of a fever, and its mind raving. 
A brother Bishop steps in, and he consults him as to 
what ke should do. “Shall I send for my family 
physician?’’ ‘Brother! you astonish me,’’ would 
answer the consistent divine.. ‘‘Apply no such carnal 
remedy. Fall upon your knees, or read one of your 
most pious sermons.” How the father would look 
at the Bishop, and Wish him and his prayers in the 
clutches of their old rival! He would certainly es- 
teem him mad, or callous to all sympathy. Professor 
Lawrence has admirably observed, with that refined 
sarcasm no less crushing than characteristic, ‘‘The ef- 
fect of mental treatment completely corroborates these 
views. Indeed they who talk of, and believe in, dis- 
eases of the mind, are too wise to put their trust in 
mental remedies. Arguments, syllogisms, discourses, 
sermons, have never yet restored any patient—the 
moral pharmacopeeia is quite inefficient, and no real 
benefit can be conferred without vigorous medical 
treatment.” 

‘TEMPERAMENT is another physical cause influencing 
cerebral function. Upon the temperament of an indi- 
vidual depends the quality of brain, and the animal 
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system generally. All physiologists well know how 
dependent is mental »manifestation upon this material 
condition. In the person of a lymphatic temperament . 
the vital actions are languid, the pulse feeble, and the 
whole frame indicates slowness and weakness in the 
various functions especially the cerebrum. What is 
the result? A corresponding sluggishness of mind. 
An individual of the sanguine temperament, on the 
other hand, possesses greater activity in the animal 
system; the pulse is stronger, fuller, and more frequent. 
As a necessary sequence, drain is more energetic. One 
of the bilious temperament, is likewise endowed with 
ereat energy in the animal functions, but much more 
strength and durability in the nervous system. What 
follows? A similar character of mind. A person of 
this temperament could endure more mental excite- 
ment, with less injury.” The last of the temperaments, 
the nervous, imparts great rapidity in the muscular 
actions, and vivacity in the sensations. The nervous 
system of individuals so constituted preponderates ex- 
tremely, and the brain is much finer and delicate. ‘To 
what does this physical fact lead? A corresponding 
quickness, excitability, and delicacy of ‘mind.’ Do 
not the temperaments, therefore, illustrate that what 
is called ‘“‘mind’” is not only sensibly affected by 
physical causes, but absolutely DEPENDENT upon those 
physical causes for the quality of its powers? Matter 
decides whether they shall be slow or quick, feeble or 
energetic, dull or vivacious. 

Convalescence confessedly affects mental develop- 
ment. Even an ultra-immaterialist will tell you, with 
the utmost complacency imaginable, that ‘‘all the 
physical laws which tend to promote the health and 
strength of the body, must tend also to improve the 
health and. strength of the mind.” In the same breath 
he declares that mind is émmaterial and independent— 
i. e., cannot be affected by “physical laws”! Inimit- 
able consistency! How characteristic of a system of 
error and absurdity! 
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Infancy, maturity, and old age, also elucidate and 
confirm materialism. In infancy the body, and espe- 
cially the brain, is in a weak and tender condition. 
We find the mind the same. In maturity the brain, 
and the animal economy in general, is in its full vigor. 
We find the mind the same. In eld age it again be- 
comes weak. So does the mind. Mind is developed 
as brain is developed. Mind is mature as brain is 
mature. Mind is decrepit as the brain is decrepit. . 
Mind is defunct as brain is defunct. We are forced 
to these inferences by the facts of modern science, 
however unpalatable to the orthodox. Ask an imma- 
terialist if everything in nature which grows, attains 
maturity, and; decays, does not eventually die, he will 
answer, ‘‘Certainly, it is natural it should.” Yet if 
you tell him that the mind grows, attains maturity, 
and decays, and, therefore, must ultimately die, he 
denies it, and tells you, on the contrary, with all the 
assurance possible, that it will live forever! ‘To reason 
with such parties is, | am afraid, a bootless task. 
‘‘Eixamine the mind, the grand prerogative of man. 
Where is the mind of the foetus? Where is that of the 
child just born? Do we not see it built up before our 
eyes by the action of the five external senses, and of 
the gradually-developed internal faculties? Do we 
not trace it advancing by a slow progress through 
infancy and childhood, to the perfect expansion of its 
faculties in the adult, annihilated, for a time, by a 
blow upon the head, or the shedding of a little blood 
by apoplexy, decaying as the body declines in old age, 
and finally reduced to an amount hardly perceptible, 
when the body, worn out by the mere exercise of the 
organs, reaches, by the simple operation of natural 
decay, that state of decrepitude most aptly termed 
second childhood? Where, then, shall we find proofs 
of the mind’s independence of the bodily structure of 
‘ that mind which, like the corporeal frame, is infantile 
in the child, manly in the adult, sick and debilitated 
in disease, frenzied or melancholic in the madman, 
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enfeebled in the decline of life, doting in decrepitude, 
and ANNIHILATED BY DEATH??? ANNIHILATED by death, 
says the great physiological innovator. Well might 
the,clergy growl at him, and, for the lack of argu- 
ment, endeavor to blast his reputation by calumny 
and denunciation. 
The last fact to which I solicit your attention in 
proof of the opinion that cerebral function is not only 
influenced by physical causes, but absolutely dependent 
upon them is, that mental capacity ts precisely in pro- 
portion to the development of brain. Human physiology 
and comparative anatomy alike demonstrate, that 
where there is a greater volume of brain there is higher 
mental power, and vice versa. Every-day experience 
attests there is a marked difference in the intellectual 
power of human beings. Whence this disparity? Is 
it owing to some wnmaterial cause, as taught by the 
orthodox? Study human physiology and you will 
discover that it is directly ascribable to a difference in 
physical structure. ‘The mind of the Negro and Hot- 
tentot, New Hollander and Carib, is inferior to that 
of an European. Why? Because their organization 
ws mferior. It isa fact established by modern phys- 
iology, confirmed by phrenological observation, that 
when the frontal region of the cranium is large, mental 
capacity is proportionally effective. ‘This will appear 
evident to you by calling to mind some of your own 
acquaintances who are remarkable for superior ability. 
Do you not see the high, commanding forehead, or, - 
in those of a reverse character, the low, shrivelled, re- 
treating intellect? Are not these Facts evident to 
your senses? Comparative anatomy proves that this 
principle of enlargement of brain denoting enlargement 
of mental calibre, holds good, not in relation to man. 
merely, but to all the animal creation. The chimpanzee 
possesses more brain, and especially in the frontal 
region, than any of the monkey tribe. What is the 
consequence? A higher development of mental power. 
He is the king of his race. Tracing the gradation of 
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cerebral organism through the dog to the elephant, from 
the elephant to the horse, and thence gradually to 
birds, from birds to reptiles, reptiles to fishes, and from 
fishes to the polypus, the same fact is evident. As we 
sink in cerebral power we retrograde in mental power, 
until, ultimately, both are scarcely traceable. It would 
be an interesting duty, were it our province in these 
lectures, to explain the difference observable on dis- 
secting the brain of the various tribes of living crea- 
tures—a difference singularly confirming the point we 
enforce. I may state, however, that in mammalia~ 
the highest class of animals, the most perfect specimen 
of which is man —we find the cerebral hemispheres 
assuming a convoluted or folded appearance, the 
number and depth of these convolutions increasing as 
we ascend from the lowest to the highest. They are, 
comparatively speaking, absent in the rat, mouse, and 
rabbit; more distinct in the whale and dolphin; still 
more in the camel, stag, and sheep; and very strongly 
marked in the tiger, cat, dog, horse, &c. ‘The size, 
number, and complexity of these convolutions deter- 
mine the mental power possessed by an animal. In 
man, the “lord of the creation,” these convolutions 
are larger, more numerous, compact, and complicated 
than any other animal. As you descend in the scale 
of intelligence they become less and less prominent, 
until you approach those creatures. so low in animal 
form that all trace of the convolution is undistinguish- 
able. Do not these physiological and anatomical facts 
beautifully elucidate the utter absurdity of referring 
mental phenomena to an immaterial negation? Do 
they not show that the slightest variation in the con- 
formation of the organized matter produces a corres- 
ponding change in cerebral appearances ? 

Physiology lays it down, as a fundamental law, that 
_the size and weight of brain bears a relative proportion 
to the intellect—irrevocably settling the important fact 
that mind is determined by material, and not spiritual 
causes.. The whole theory of the priesthood, there- 
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fore, is based upon a vulgar error. The heaviest 
brain on record was that of the distinguished Cuvier— 
a philosopher of vast mental powers. It weighed | 
sixty-four and a half ounces. Dr. Abercrombie, a man 
of extraordinary capacity, sixty-three ounces. Dr. 
Chalmers, the greatest mind in the theological world 
of recent times, fifty-three. Lord Byron, the giant of 
literature, fifty-eight. ‘lhe weight of brain varies, too, 
with the age of the individual. So does force of mind. 
From one to four years the maximum weight of the 
human brain is forty-five ounces— the minimum, 
twenty; leaving a mean difference of twelve anda 
half ounces. It is gradually developed in size and 
weight to the age of thirty or thirty-five, and there 
remains for a long period stationary. As ‘the decline 
of life approaches it insensibly diminishes. While the 
brain of a man might weigh fifty ounces at fifty or 
fifty-five, at seventy or eighty it would have graduated 
to forty-five or forty. Observation and experiment, in 
short, indubitably evince that superiority of mind in 
the animal kingdom is exactly commensurate with 
superiority of brain; that the activity of both are 
co-equal; that as long as the latter retains its natural 
energies mind contin ues, but the moment these energies 
cease mind ceases. 

Unless every fact in science be ignored, I defy the 
spiritualist to maintain his ground. We have shown 
that the stimulation of brain, a blow upon the head, 
idiocy, insanity, apoplexy, sleep, dreams, igtoxication, 
fever, medical treatment, temperament, convalescence, 
infancy, maturity, old age, and conformation or struc- 
ture of brain—all purely physical agencies—variously 
excite, suspend, derange, enfeeble, and modify mental 
development. Why, in the face of facts so palpable 
and undeniable, should it be persisted that mind is 
immaterial and independent? Can anything but sheer 
prejudice induce intelligent and thinking men to shut 
their eyes to such evidence? I cannot but sincerely 
and deliberately repudiate a dogma at variance with 
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testimony so conclusive and overwhelming. Surely 
the period is ‘looming in the distance”? when the mass 
of mankind will discard the illusions of theological 
mysticism for the practical realities of political, moral, 
and social science? Men would then no longer content 
themselves with the mysteries around them, under the 
vain hope of future felicity, but put their own shoulders 
to the wheel of the glorious car of progress, endeavor- 
ing to make the most of the illimitable and inexhaust- 
ible resources which nature opens to us in ¢his life, 
wisely securing that heaven here which priests promise 
us hereafter. 
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LECTURE SIXTH. 


IS THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE ESSENTIAL 
' TO THE MORALITY OF MANKIND? 


F'RIENDsS— 


Our theme is a. grave one. Widely differing with 
the majority of society, I claim your kind and delib- 
erate attention while [ develop my sincere convictions 
upon this subject. I have not imbibed them hastily, 
or proclaimed them inconsiderately. Seventeen years 
of continued reflection, reading, observation, and dis- 
cussion conduce to the belief { now avow. On this, 
as all other occasions since I first ascended a public 
platform, I shall express al that I think. I never 
have, and never will endorse that policy which declares 
only half the truth upon any question. The age of 
expediency in religion, as in politics, is past. ‘Truth 
has grown timid and vascillating under its regime, 
and can only be restored to health, vigor, and confi- 
dence, by an undisguised and unbending advocacy of 
her claims. Iam no tory sceptic. I cannot respect 
that which I discard. I have no veneration for vulgar 
prejudices. While maintaining the becoming dignity 
and courtesy of an honest inquirer, I would eschew 
the blandishments and trimmings of compromise. ‘The 
eye of Europe is at this moment fixed upon the friends 
of free thought. ‘The destiny of mental liberty is in 
their hands. EHarnestly, boldly, wnecompromisingly 
pursuing their path, nothing can resist them; but if 
they pause to exchange compliments and concede con- 
aitions, the enemy will outflank them, and, by a side 
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blow, crush the hand offered them in frankness and 
generosity. Friends of free inquiry ! rise to the great- 
ness of your mission! Avow it unreservedly, pursue 
it undeviatingly, defend it unflinchingly — having 
always 10 view principle, and not expediency, and 
reason and truth will soon rule the earth. 

It is most plausibly urged that the doctrine of a 
future state, including, as it does, the question of eter- 
nal rewards and punishments, is at least useful, if it be 
not absolutely necessary. ‘The moral world would be 
a blank without it. Universal immorality would pre- 
vail. No motive to probity would exist. In a word, 
society would be an arena of the vilest passions, the 
foulest vices, the blackest crimes. My friends, I indig- 
nantly deny the truth of this averment. I denounce 
it as a gross libel upon human kind—a foul indignity 
upon all that is just and good. None but those who 
are callous to the beautiful and great in human nature 
could support an opinion so revolting and degrading. 
While such sentiments find currency, and are esteemed 
as the we plus wlra of moral worth, our morality will 
remain, as hitherto, a system of ‘or ganized hypocrisy”’ 


that is virtuous, noble, generous, and. faithful. Strange 
mode, indeed, to develop integrity amongst the people, 
to tell them they are inherently vicious, and were it 
not for such dogmas as the one before us they would 
become the brute and not the Man—the victim of 
degeneracy and not the apostle of progress! ‘'T'o raise 
a nation to virtue, you must teach its people that the 
elements of that glorious attribute exist in the poorest 
and meanest of its children, and not that the seeds of 
sin are alone to be found, corrupting every impulse, 
and frustrating every aspiration. Self-reliance in vir- 
tue, as in freedom, is the only means of success. 

The position that without a belief in future rewards 
and punishments society will become a chaos, is, I hold, 
coutrary to fact and experience, individually and 
nationally speaking. If peoples, as well as persons, 
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can be cited, who, more or less indifferent to this belief, 

were nevertheless as estimable as those who enforced 
it, the assumption that such a creed is essential to 
morality is incontrovertibly invalidated. If individuals 
and communities can be found as moral without it as 
with it, the doctrine cannot be necessary to the virtue 
of states or of families.) What says history? With 
no small degree of pride is it that I submit to you the 
following facts, which scatter to the winds the assump- 
tions of those who would frighten men from the truth 
that they may the longer revel in indolence and power. 
In countries, the inhabitants of which are entirely 
ignorant of this favorite dogma, the noblest morality 
is to be found. In the work of D. H. Kolff, referred 
to in a former lecture, the following particulars are 
given of the natives of the Arru Islands, who have the 
‘‘ misfortune”? to be unacquainted with this tenet. 
The writer observes: ‘‘ Yet it is not a little remarkable 
that the Arafuras, notwithstanding that they have no 
hope of rewards or fear of punishment after death, live 
in brotherly peace among themselves, respect the rights . 
of property in the fullest sense, and pay implicit obe- 
dience to the decisions of their chiefs.’”” What say the 
clergy to this fact? What a glorious answereto their 
unwarrantable assertions! ‘The inhabitants of the 
Caffraria coast, who also are in darkness upon this 
subject, are distinguished for their morality. Captain 
Benjamin Stout, in a narrative addressed to the Ameri- 
can President, John Adams, gives a very laudatory 
account of the virtues of that people. Such as enter- 
tain a favorable opinion of their fellow-creatures, will 
here rejoice to behold the virtues of hospitality and 
humanity practised by men termed savages by their 
oppressors, but who put civilized society to the blush by 
thew conduct ; and although unconscious of the exist- 
ence even of Deity, afford a lesson to the most enlight- 
ened of the Christian nations. Our Christian commu- 
nities would do well to imitate the simple excellencies 
of a people who can afford to be moral without the 
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spurs of heaven or hell. China affords a striking proof 
of the absurdity of the opinion that morality would be 
extinguished without fire and brimstone. Let me re- 
mind you of the words of the author of the ‘‘ Philos- 
ophy of History.” ‘‘It is quite true,” says he, “that 
the Jaws of China do not speak of rewards and punish- 
ments after death; they would not venture to affirm 
that of which they know nothing. ‘The doctrine of a 
hell was useful, but the government of China would 
never admit it. ‘They believe that a strict attention to, 
aud a constant restraint held over, the manners and 
habits of the people, would have more effect than 
opinions which may be disputed, and that the people 
would live in greater fear of the law always present 
than a law to come.” ‘This is sound ethics; and who 
will affirm that there is less morality in China, the 
most populous empire in the world, than in Europe? 
What European nation will excel them? Do you 
not remember the recent Chinese war? How did it 
originate? In the attempt, on the part of the Chinese 
government, to protect their population from the 
demoralizing, not to say poisonous, drugs of the 
English. We behold one nation who boasts of its 
admiration of the doctrine of a future state, insisting 
upon vitiating a whole empire; and another nation, 
indifferent to that dogma, nobly resisting an attempt 
so infamous and demoralizing. Who were the most 
moral? Who the most worthy of imitation? This 
fact is alone adequate to explode the stupid idea that 
without a hope of heaven or fear of hell no inducement 
to virtue would remain amongst us. 

Take a few personal cases. Look to the character 
of those who ignored this dogma, or were more or 
less indifferent to it. Where will you find men more 
eminent for their acquirements, patriotism, philan- 
thropy, or morality, than Epicurus, Porphyry, Sydney, 
Neville, Harrington, Sir W. Temple, Halley, Collins, 
Hume, Adam Smith, Gibbon, Hobbes, Franklin, Paine, 
Barlow, Washington, Jefferson, Abner Kneeland, 

Ox 
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Darwin, Day, Burdon, Hollis, Bentham, Montesquieu, 
D’Holbach, Diderot, D’Alembert, Helvetius, Turgot, 
Condorcet, Volney, Lalande, Laplace, Say, Robert 
Owen, and Robert Dale Owen? ‘These great and 
noble men did not require a heaven or a hell as an 
incentive to their virtues and utility. ‘They pursued 
the path of moral worth from the pure conviction that 
it was due to their own self-respect, and the progress 
and happiness of society at large, and not because if 
they did not they might expect ‘eternal damnation.” 
_ In ordinary society, at the present moment, amongst 
the mass of the artizans, who are the ablest workmen? 
Who the’ most sober? Who those upon whom an 
employer can place reliance at periods of difficulty 
and urgency? 'The acute, thinking, steady, intelligent 
sceptic, who has ‘‘a mind of his own.’’ I know this 
is true. My long and incessant intercourse with the 
leading workmen of large establishments throughout 
the empire, warrant me in making this important 
statement. A few years ago, during the great socialist 
agitation in England, one of the largest machine and 
engineer establishments in Manchester, was visited by 
one of those dastardly emissaries of the clergy, John 
Brindley, with the laudable and pious object of urging 
the principals to dismiss from their employ all socialists 
or freethinkers. One of the firm promptly replied, that 
if they took his advice they would lose the right arm 
of their establishment, and might as well close at once. 
if answered with equal candor by the many firms 
waited upon by this ‘‘parson’s scavenger,” he would 
meet with the same rebuff. Who are the most active 
in mechanics’ institutions, popular libraries and reading 
rooms, temperance societies, and other kindred institu- 
tions? The thoughtful, reading, inquiring sceptic.- 
se agricultural districts, who is the man ‘looked up 

” by his fellow- laborers in all village councils? He 
eho dares to walk by the vicar without pulling off his 
hat! Who are the individuals selected by the working 
classes themselves to manage their ‘co-operative 
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stores,” tailoring, hatting, baking, weaving, printing 
“associations,” &c.? The busy, active, devoted sceptic. 
Who is to be seen in an evening, not in our ‘‘casinos”’ 
with his ‘mistress,’ or the pot-house with his cards, 
but at his own fireside, studying D’ Holbach’s ‘‘System 
of Nature,” Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of Man” and “Age of 
Reason,’’ Robert Owen’s.‘‘ Five Facts” and ‘ Essay 
on the Formation of Character,” or attending and 
organizing public meetings to obtain the rights of the 
people, or expose those great social and ecclesiastical 
abuses of the age which lie at the source of the misery, 
slavery, and ignorance of the world? Who? ‘The 
patriotic, persevering, and courageous sceptic. If cha- 
racter is to be taken as a test of opinion, | am prepared 
at any time, in any place, to discuss the merits of 
Christianity and free inquiry by the conduct of those 
who profess them. Let this challenge be accepted, 
or the clergy, established and dissentient, cease ful- 
minating from their pulpits their atrocious calumnies 
against those who are too independent to be their 
tools, and sufficiently honest to tell them so. 

That the doctrine of a future state, or any other 
mere dogma, is not indispensable to the morality of 
mankind, can be proved from the admission of one 
of the most popular divines of modern times—Dr. 
Chalmers. _In a: series of sermons delivered in the 
“Tron: Church,” Glasgow, this extraordinary man 
says :—‘' Now conceive for a moment that the belief 
of a God were to be altogether expunged from the 
world, we have no doubt that society would suffer 
most painfully in its temporal interests by such an 
event. But the machine of society might still be kept 
up; and on the face of 1t you might still meet with 
the same gradations of character and the same varied 
distribution of praise, among individuals who compose 
it. Suppose it possible that the world could be broken 
off from the system of God’s administration altogether, 
and that he were to consign it, with all its present ac- 
commodations, and all its natural principles, to some 
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far and solitary place beyond the limits of his econo- 
my, we should still find ourselves in the midst of a 
moral society of character; and man, sitting in judg- 
ment over it, would say of some that they are good, 
and of others that they are evil. Even in this desolate 
region of Atheism, the eye of the sentimentalist might 
expatiate among beauteous and interesting spectacles, 
amiable mothers shedding their graceful tears over the 
tomb of departed infancy; high-toned integrity main- 
taining itself unalloyed amid the allurements of cor- 
ruption; benevolence plying its labors of usefulness, 
and patriotism earning its proud reward in the testi- 
mony of an approving people. Here, then, you have 
compassion, and natural affection, and justice, and 
public spirit.” This memorable admission, by one 
who stands in the front rank of theologians, ought to 
have its full weight with those who are continually 
preaching that an individual must be a ‘human mon- 
ster’’ who will not subscribe to their religious tenets. 
Surely if the position of the theologian is true, that 
without the philosophy of a future state no order could 
be maintained in society, we may fairly presume that 
in those nations where this doctrine is the most ad- 
mired, the greatest morality will prevail. Is such the 
case? No. On the contrary, it is notorious that some 
of the most religious nations in the world are the most 
emmoral. - Look at our own country, where there are 
more churches, chapels, Bibles, and priests, than in 
any other nation upon the face of the globe. ‘Though 
we boast of the splendor of our churches, and the plen- 
itude of our Bibles, we are compelled to complain of 
the alarming prevalence of crime and demoralization. 
Coexistent with an inordinate religious profession, we 
behold an indescribable amount of human suffering 
and human wickedness. Cotemporaneous with a 
multitudinous and princely priesthood, we discover 
an equally numerous and opulent police. In short, 
society in England, at the present time, is a paradox- 
ical admixture of Bibles and blunderbusses—prayers 
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and revelries—pulpits and beer-shops—churches and 
poor-houses—altars and prisons—dblack-coated soul- 
curers—red-coated body-destroyers. Fox, the Quak- 
er, alluding to standing armies, quaintly observes— 
“We have an army of lawyers, with tough parch- 
ments and interminable words, to confound honesty 
and common sense—an army of paper to fight gold— 
an army of soldiers to fight the French—an army of 
doctors to fight death—and an army of persons to 
fight the devil.” My friends, in the midst of such 
anomalies we are told that a belief in these dogmas is 
the only preventiwe of their contemporaries, sin and 
wickedness. Contemplating the present distracted and 
vitiated state of society, the pious reformer is always 
exclaiming—‘“‘Oh! we must have more churches and 
chapels wherein to invite our degraded brethren! We 
’ must have more Bibles, more missionaries, wherewith 
to convert them. Let the people read their Bibles and 
pray to God, and they will soon receive consolation 
and assistance. ‘They will require no other support. 
All other schemes of reformation are carnal—for the 
‘flesh.’ It is the necessities of the sow! that must be 
attended to.”” Now what does all this mean? I wish 
not wantonly to irritate the honest prejudice of any 
person, much less impugn the sincerity of their pro- 
fessions ; but certainly, if there is one thing more than 
another which I heartily despise, it is oily cant and 
wily hypocrisy. Under the black garb of piety and 
godliness is to be found, on no few occasions, much 
that is mean and selfish. Nay, it is generally in such 
a dress that this spirit clothes itself. Assuming to 
sanctify, it conceives its sincerity will be unquestion- 
ed. Professing religion, it considers its practices will 
pass unimpeached. But what, I ask, is the meaning 
of such language? Simply this. Let the people be 
cajoled into the notion that sin is hereditary, poverty 
a blessing—that a poor man is the noblest sight in the 
eyes of God—that he who is perishing through want 
has an infinitely greater chance of entering the pre- 
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cincts of Heaven than one bloated with superfluity— 
in fine, let the people only be coaxed into the notion 
that the best passport to everlasting bliss is a certifi- 
cate from the parish officer—the sure test of celestial 
respectability, rags and wretchedness, poverty and 
starvation, and then we shall hear no more of the 
“vulgar’’ cry for liberty and reform. ‘The tender 
nerves of aristocratic saints will no longer be. shocked 
with the blasphemous acclamation of ‘‘justice, equali- 
ty, and fraternity.”’ Only let the ‘vile rabble” be 
deluded into such very proper and becoming notions, 
and then the ‘“ powers that be,” lay and clerical, will 
take the flattering unction to their souls that the 
‘“mob,” instead of manfully insisting upon such being 
done to them, and organizing themselves for obtain- 
ing their rights as citizens and men, will go quietly to 
their homes, and, falling upon their knees, thank God 
that they are not in a worse position than they are. 

Not only is the truth confirmed that some of the 
most religious nations in the world are the most w- 
moral, when those nations are taken as a whole, but, 
estimated in detail, we discover the same result. If 
we examine those districts where the greatest preten- 
sions to piety exist—where Heaven and Hell form 
part of every-day parlance—where the “‘ Sabbath” is 
so rigidly observed that blinds are pulled down and 
doors closed, as if all the city were at prayers—we 
behold the average number of breaches of the peace. 
Where is there a more pious city in the world than 
Glasgow? Where more immorality ? 

The actual condition of parson-praying, church-at- 
tending, Bible-reading, hell-and-devil-dreading Eng- 
land is seen from the following facts. In the discus- 
sion between the Rev. Mr. Greg and the Rev. Mr. 
McQuire in Dublin, it was stated that from Parlia- 
mentary returns it appears that in one year seventy- 
four thousand cases of bastardy were brought before 
the parish authorities. From returns laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons on the motion of Mr. 
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Stuart Wortley,. we find similar disclosures in relation 
to the years 1839-41. The Rev. R. Ainslee, in his 
able sermon on prostitution, states there are no less 
than 80,000 prostitutes in London alone. Now the 
population does not exceed two and a half millions, 
one-half of whom are females. At least one-third of 
this half, taking the most moderate estimate, are mere 
children incapable of perpetrating the crime—leaving 
the net total of 800,000 girls and women. Divide the 
800,000 by 80,000, and you arrive at the conclusion 
that in London, according to the Rev. gentleman’s 
own statement, every ¢enth woman is a prostitute !— 
This in the very centre of Christian civilization, where 
the doctrine of a future state is continually before the 
.public! T’ake another district. In Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, where psalm-singing, spirit-moving, soul- 
saving Methodism is most rampant, Sir R. Phillips, in 
his “ Million of Facts,” tells us that one child out of 
every thirteen is illegitimate! ‘The Christian Re- 
membrancer, a pious journal, speaking of the agri- 
cultural districts, says that ‘In an investigation of 
weights and measures in the small villages of Leigh 
and Wells, Somersetshire, the number of deficient 
weights detected amounted to one hundred and sixty- 
seven. In four or five instances the culprits held the 
double characters of shopkeepers and sectarian preach- 
ers.’ 'The Manchester Guardian for April 28th, 1843, 
contains the following account of the prisoners confin- 
ed in the county gaol at Lancaster Castle from Janua- 
ry, 1842, to January, 1843 :— 

Of the Established Church, 471; Roman Catholics, 
107; Methodists, 59; Baptists, 9; Presbyterians, 8; 
Independents, 4; Jews, 3; Calvinists, 2; Primitive 
Methodists, 1; Unitarians, 1; No denomination, 10; 
Out of 675 prisoners, 665 were of some religious per- 
suasion! If the reasoning of the theologian was worth 
anything, the reverse should have been the fact. Was 
the doctrine of futurity ‘efficacious in those cases? 
‘Testimony has been borne to the utter inefficiency of 
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mere creed education in preventing delinquency in the 
remarkable report of the Rev. H. Smith, of Parkhurst. 
He mentions that out of 154 ‘general ward boys,” 
113 had been Sunday scholars. The rising genera- 
tion must be instructed in other things than church 
collects and catechisms, if sound morality is to flourish 
amongst us. ‘They must know something more than 
to be able to repeat, parrot-like, who is their godfather 
and godmother, how many saint days there are, and 
where the devil kept Jesus Christ in a mountain, &c., 
if they are to be of service in their day and generation. 
They must believe in something else than ‘‘God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost,” if 
moral restraint is to guide their conduct, and lead 
them to a noble and useful career. An admirable 
public teacher, well known to the working classes, 
has courageously said, when speaking of the religious 
education of the clergy, ‘“‘ Their theological apparatus, 
to which secular instruction is so largely sacrificed, 
either does not produce faith at all, or, if it does, that 
faith does not ‘work by love,’ or even common hones- 
ty. The clergy have had full scope for trying their 
experiment of generating a virtuous character without 
the elements of general intelligence and development. 
They have most signally and demonstratively failed. 
‘The catechism alone is not the royal road to virtue, 
nor a short cut to goodness and glory. The gates 
that readily open to their pupils are not those of Para- 
dise but Parkhurst.’ Even the Rev. H. Smith him- 
self is obliged to talk of introducing ‘ industrial train- 
ing” and ‘secular instruction” as an ¢é¢nprovement 
upon their old system of doctrinal tuition. Robert 
Owen, over fifty years ago, told the clergy of England 
they would have to come to this at last, and his pro- 
phecy, it seems is on the eve of fulfilment. 
Contemplate the contrast between a priest-ridden 
community and one where secular education, free 
thought, and rational recreations, are secured to the 
people. Sir Charles Lyell, in his recently published 
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book on the ‘‘Geology of the United States,” refers to 
New Harmony in these terms :—* There is no church 
or place of worship in New Harmony—a peculiarity 
we never remarked in any town of half the size in the 
course of our tour through the United States.” Sir 
Charles adds: ‘I heard that when the people of Gran- 
ville once reproached the citizens of that place for 
having no churches, they observed that they had also 
no shops for the sale of spirituous liquors, which is 
still a characteristic of New Harmony; whereas 
Granville, like most of the neighboring towns of In- 
diana (where churches are seen,) abound in such 
incentives to intemperance.”’ Establishments for the 
sale of ‘spiritual’? drinks and ‘spiritual’ doctrine 
are occasionally friendly neighbors. Let the friends 
of temperance remember these coincidences, and not 
seek, while laudably exhorting the people to abandon 
one ‘“‘spirit’’ to substitute another, by converting their 
institutions into mere praying and sighing societies.— 
Instead of churches and chapels in New Harmony, 
there could be seen public halls and museums in which 
useful lectures and rational amusement were given to 
the population. Such institutions owght to take the 
place, and will take the place, of religious conventicles 
throughout the world, despite of every effort to check 
the rising power of free thought and free discussion. 
Let science once occupy the ground of superstition, 
reason that of faith, morality that of piety, liberty that 
of despotism, and the enlightened and the thinking 
of mankind will not need celestial ‘“‘sweetmeats’’ to 
allure, or infernal tortures to frighten them into public 
integrity and public usefulness. | 

Why is it, if the belief in a future state is so neces- 
sary and efficacious in promoting order and security, 
that its supporters have not more faith in it? Why 
maintain such a numerous standing army, so extensive 
a police, so expensive and so complicated an organiza- 
tion of judges, lawyers, attornies, magistrates, juries, 
gaolers, and executioners, with their barbarous accom- 
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paniments of gaols, gallowses, pillories, stocks, whip- 

pings, and treadmills? Why is it that property is not 

considered “‘ secure,’ without locks, bars, bolts, safes, 

dogs, spring-guns, and watchmen? Is it not because 

orthodox people are more afraid of the terrors of the law 

than the terrors of hell —a policeman than the devil? 

The Chinese are quite right. Society is more afraid of a 

law always present than a law tocome. [t is remark- 

able that those who insist most upon the efficiency of 
future rewards and punishments are loudest in their 

complaints of the prevalence of ‘‘sin and iniquity.” 

To listen to their pious rhapsodies, we must believe. 
that all men are ‘“‘muserable sinners.’ ‘There are 

none that doeth good, ‘‘no, not one.” All deserve the 

“fearful wrath’? of God—the world being with them 

nothing but a “sink of iniquity,’ ‘‘a vale of tears,” 

‘Ca howling wilderness.” They depict society in such 

terms, and yet they boast of the ‘efficacy’ of the 

doctrine of a future state in preventing such evils! 

Most amusing, but most lamentable. 

It is, indeed, shocking to listen to the manner in 
which hell, and even heaven, is described, as a means 
of frightening the children of larger growth who are 
weak enough to pledge their reason to the clergy of 
the world. Listen to the following rich specimen of 
pulpit eloquence and Christian charity and forgiveness. 
In ‘‘ Emen’s Sermons”’ [ read, ‘‘'The happiness of the 
dead in heaven will in part consist in witnessing the 
torments of the damned in hell, and among these may 
be their own children, parents, husbands, wives, and 
friends. livery time they look upon the damned it 
will excite in them a lively and admiring: sense of the 
grace of God in making them so to differ.” “The 
smoke of their torments will be eternally ascending in 
the view of the vessels of mercy, who, instead of tak- 
ing the part of those miserable objects will say amen, 
hallelujah, praise the Lord.” Edwards, in his ‘ Prac- 
tical Sermons,’’ observes, ‘‘ Ihe saints in glory will be 
far more sensible how dreadful the wrath of God is, 
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and will understand how terrible the sufferings of the 
damned are; yet this will be no occasion of grief to 
them, but Resoicinc. ‘They will not be sorry for the 
damned — all sympathy destroyed —it will cause no 
uneasiness or dissatisfaction to them, but, on the 
contrary, when thev see this sight, it will occasion 
rejoicings! and excite in them joyful praise.’ 1 blush 
to think that so many of my own species cai endorse 
such doctrines. ! 

Confidently do I aver that the “torments of the 
damned,” however horribly portrayed, do not, as a 
.tule, deter men from crime. ‘They only restrain a few 
timid people who would be harmless without a know- 
ledge of such horrors, but with it are wretched. They 
from whom society may apprehend real danger, are 
indifferent to such ghostly terrors. 'The hardened 
thief, the callous robber, or the deliberate murderer, 
care not what the devil may think or say about them, 
provided they can elude the sheriff’s officer. They 
can balance their accounts with the world ‘‘ to come-’ 
when they are about to start for it. ‘There will be 
more “glory” in their salvation if they only confess 
their enormities when upon the gallows, than if they 
had been ordinary, decent people all their lives. They 
do not forget the very moral maxim, that there is more 
pleasure in the salvation of one sinner than ninety-nine 
just persons! 'T'wo men were hanged at Liverpool 
a short time ago. When upon the ‘‘threshhold of 
eternity,” in face of assembled thousands, they declared 
they felt sure they would go to their ‘‘ Lord Jesus 
Christ,” having humbly obeyed the injunctions of the 
chaplain, who told them if they would acknowledge 
their sins, and pray to God to forgive them, he would, 
‘Cin his infinite mercy,” oblige them. Of course they 
did so, and the matter was amicably settled between 
them and their Redeemer. Shall I be seriously told 
that such doctrines are of moral tendency? Shall I be 
assured they are conducive to the true reformation of 
mankind? Do they not rather offer an apology for 
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crime? Of what moral effect is a system which offers 
pardon to him who murders his neighbor, on the same 
condition as to him who commits the slightest offence? — 
Nay, actually bestows the greater honor or “ glory” 
upon the greatest criminal? Such dogmas are not 
only not essential to virtue, but positively inimical to it. 
How often do we hear Protestant clergymen declaring 
that Popery opposes little restraint to crime, since ab- 
solution for any offence may be purchased of its priests? 
What practical difference is there, however, in a moral 
sense, between selling absolution and promising abso- 
lution? Rest assured this long cherished dogma of a 
future state has not, and will not, control the really 
vicious, if other considerations fail, while the truly 
virtuous need no suchchecks. ‘The moral man esteems 
excellence not for its value in a world to come, but its 
practical worth in ¢his life. ‘That man can never be 
purely or permanently virtuous who is frightened into 
it. He must love it to be secure. I can never place 
reliance on the rectitude of one who only walks in the 
right road because he imagines he sees hell and its 
torments before him, and hears the devil and his imps 
behind him. Beelzebub and brimstone might govern 
for a while, but he would be apt to forget both when 
a more immediate object powerfully influenced him. 
Enlightened conviction, and not vulgar fear, is the 
safeguard of true integrity. Parties who are only de- 
terred by the responsibilities of a future state may be ‘ 
very pious, but they are not moral. ‘hey are such as 
those described by Thomas Hood :— 


‘Behold yon servitor of God and Mammon, 
Who, binding up his Bible with his ledger, 
Blends gospel texts with trading gammon; 
A black-leg saint —a spiritual hedger — 
Who backs his rigid Sabbath, so to speak, 
Against the wicked remnant of the week, 

A saving bet against his sinful bias. 

“Rogue that I am,’’ he whispers to himself, 
“‘T lie, I cheat—do anything for pelf 

But who on earth can say I am not pious ?’? 
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Not only is the doctrine of future rewards and pun- 
ishments not necessary to maintain morality, but it is 
unjust. It purposes to inflict eternal punishment for a 
momentary error. What crime could we commit so 
monstrous as to deserve endless misery? What parallel 
can infinity bear to the finite? What proportion, there- 
fore, can our vices and follies bear to everlasting tor- 
ments? Deeply do I commiserate the moral obliquity 
of those who would attempt to reconcile this doctrine 
with the plainest dictates of equity. 

It is objectionable, however, insanother point of view. 
It is whuman. It would torture men for the sake of 
torturing them, and not with the rational object of. 
reformation. ‘This feeling is unworthy of cultivated 
humanity. ‘The highest ground upon which punish- 
ment is defensible, is upon the plea that it may «prove 
the individual. But if no chance of amendment is 
given, why e¢fernally punish him? In what a strange 
and revolting light this doctrine presents the future 
destinies of the human family! It is dogmatically 
pronounced by the Christian priesthood that those who 
do not believe in Christ are certain of “ eternal damna- 
tion.” Now it has been estimated that there are ten 
millions Jews, one hundred and seventy millions nom- 
inal Christians, one hundred and forty millions Ma- 
homedans, and four hundred and eighty millions 
Pagans, making in all eight hundred millions, all of 
whom pass ‘‘ from time to eternity ”’ in the course of a 
generation. It follows, therefore, according to this 
dictum, that the Pagans must go to hell at the rate of 
four hundred and eighty millions, the Mahomedans 
one hundred and forty millions, Jews ten millions, and 
nominal Christians say one-half, which is being very 
liberal —i. e., eighty-five millions, thus awarding to 
the devil seven hundred and fifteen millions, and God 
Almighty only eighty-five millions. What a consoling 
idea! What a doctrine that would condemn such an 
immense number of human beings to measureless and 


unremitting torment: Oh! when will the humanity 
i ‘10 K: ‘ 
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of the Christian rise above his prejudices and encourage 
him to abandon such barbarous and inhuman theories? 
Not long ago, when expatiating upon this enormity, © 
I was told by an avowed opponent of ‘“ Infidelity” 
that | misunderstood Christianity. Those people 

would no¢ be subject to-eternal damnation, but that 
“all would be judged according to the light which 
was within them.” Indeed! ‘This is merely shirking 
one difficulty to fall into a greater. ‘The peculiar 
claims of the Christian system are at once nialified 
by this interpretation. Christ’s declaration, ‘‘ He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that 
believeth zo¢ shall be damned,’ is a sham. If people 
may go to heaven according to their own “light,” why 
be a Christian in order to be ‘‘saved’”?? Why not a 
Jew, a Mahomedan, an Hindoo? If one is-as safe as 
the other, why take the trouble to convert each other? 
Why send missionaries to convert the Pagan or the 
Infidel? Why not stay at home and devote the vast 
sums thus expended in making ¢his world a heaven, 
by erecting training schools instead of gaols, ‘‘ home 
colonies’? instead of ‘‘penal colonies,’’ workshops 
instead of poorhouses, halls of science instead of halls 
of creeds ? 

Apart, however, from these considerations, we are 
most sincerely of opinion that the doctrine of a future 
state is not only not necessary to incite humanity to 
virtuous action, but that it is highly rnsurious to the 
best interest of mankind., It has withdrawn the at- 
tention of the masses from the real causes of the evils 
of our present existence, and persuaded them to sub- 
mit to slavery and toil under the vain assurance of 
happiness ‘‘hereafter.”” Nay, it has even induced 
them to believe that the more patiently and meekly 
they bore their privations the more they would appre- 
ciate the ‘‘glories”” of the world to come! ‘Thus 
have they kissed the rod that smote them—hugged 
- the chains that enslaved them—nourished the viper 
that stung them; while priestly and kingly rule re- 
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mained undisturbed in splendor and power. Believe 
not that it is priestcraft alone that is benefitted by this 
theory. Aingcraftis equally dependent upon its per- 
petuity. Legislators have perceived that this imagi- 
nary notion could be made a powerful instrument for 
Government. They saw it would divert the attention 
of the multitude from the tangible pleasures yielded by 
their industry, and now monopolized by the “ favored 
few.” -'This is the secret of the popularity of this 
dogma with the “powers that be.”’ They well know, 
that should the people once understand that the free- 
dom and happiness they can alone enjoy will be on 
THIS side the grave, they will begin “to take their 
affairs in their own hands,” and awake to energy, 
union, and organization. Oh! then for the downfall 
of crowns and mitres. Jen we might truly exclaim 
with Shelley :— 


‘* Their swords and their sceptres I floating see, 
Like wrecks on the surge of eternity.’ 


Ah! what a scene of life, and vigor, and power, and 
usefulness, would not this world of ours become, did 
we all act upon the rational conviction that man’s 
mission pertains to this earth only! How soon would 
he throw off the manacles of superstition and serfdom, 
and rise equal to the glorious destiny that awaits him 
here! 'Vhough the vulture of despotism may now 
soar in brutal triumph over Europe, and priests meet 
in open ‘‘convocation”’ to revive exploded exactions, 
it only requires the attention of the people to be with- 
drawn from these “spiritual ’’ delusions, and devoted 
to the study of the philosophy of human liberty and 
human happiness, to terminate forever the dismal 
reign of ignorance, crime, and misery. Emperors, 
mock and real, may amuse themselves for a day in 
effacing every emblem of popular liberty, and extir- 
pating even the word freedom from Kuropean,litera- 
ture, but the critical hour is ominously impending 
when they will receive their /as¢ overthrow. 
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In coming forward to oppose a doctrine which has 
entailed such evil upon mankind I have simply done 
my duty—a duty I never will shrink from, however | 
the tyrannical may threaten or the bigoted may storm. 
I have a higher opinion of my fellow-creatures than 
to suppose without the orthodox stimulants of heaven 
and hell they would sink into beastiality and crime. 
The main cause of vice and slavery is ignorance; the 
main cause of ignorance is priestcraft; the main prop 
of priestcraft is the fallacy of Immortality. Away, 
then, with the delusion, and the bright stream of 
virtue and freedom will invigorate and purify the 
world ! 


LECTURE SEVENTH. 


;caneanmeaaeennennenal 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 


F'RIENDS— 


In concluding our somewhat elaborate, but, I trust, 
interesting and instructive, argument upon the Im- | 
mortality of the Soul, I beg to introduce a supple- 
mentary chapter. Ido not submit it as necessary to 
substantiate our position, but simply as confirming it, 
by showing the reductio ad absurdum to which the 
reasoning of the theologian infallibly tends. 

We propose to grant the theologian, for the sake of 
argument, that all our previous objections are falla- 
cious, and that mind, which he esteems as the soul of 
man, is really immaterial and immortal. What then? 
Is the Spiritualist free from all difficulties? Unfortu* 
nately his own argument of the mind—intelligence— 
thought, .&c.,—being the soul, proves that the druée 
creation are endowed with Immortality as well as 
humanity, they also, im degree, possessing mental 
capacity. It is a cardinal doctrine in theology that 
man alone is endowed with this divine attribute-— 
This is his ‘‘distinguishing characteristic.” If the 
theologian’s own ground be tenable, such cannot be 
true. ‘Theology, as usual, refutes itself. It is singu- 
lar, though notorious, that divines generally furnish 
the best refutation of their own doctrines. 

‘The popular assumption that. mind constitutes the 
immortal principle in man leads, we repeat, to a re- 
ductio ad absurdum ; for what absurdity could be 
more contemptible than that of supposing that dogs, 
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elephants, horses, monkeys, &c., will live in a future 
state? What sort of cherubims would they make? 
Most unique, indeed, would be the account they would — 
give of themselves “at the great judgment day.” By 
what standard of faith must they be tested? That 
prince of dreamers, St. John, informs us there was 
silence in heaven for the space of half an hour, which 
was considered quite a ‘‘God-send,” and, indeed, I 
should think so, if we are to be continually entertain- 
ed with the harmony of such associates. ‘They have, 
however, one advantage over us. We never hear of 
any pious squabbles amongst them—of all disputes 
the most implacable. How is it we do not discover a 
Methodistical dog, a Catholic horse, a Calvinistic ele- 
phant, or a Puseyite monkey? You may smile, but 
I hold, if the theologian’s notion of the soul be correct, 
the idea is not altogether unreasonable, they, also, 
possessing, though in a less degree, what is affirmed 
to be ‘the wnmortal spark !”’ 

David Hume has sagaciously observed—“ It seems 
evident that animals, as well as men, learn many 
things from experience, and infer that the same events 
will follow from the same causes. What is this but 
the essence of the faculty of causation?”’ ‘The great 
historian and philosopher continues—‘‘ By this prin- 
ciple they become acquainted with the more obvious 
properties of external objects, and gradually, from their 
birth, treasure up a knowledge of the nature of fire, 
water, earth, stones, heights, depths, &c., and of the 
effects which result from their operation. The igno- 
rance and inexperience of the young are here plainly 
distinguishable from the cunning and sagacity of the 
old, who have ‘learned by long observation to avoid 
what hurts them, and to pursue what gives ease and 
pleasure. A horse accustomed to the field will not 
attempt what exceeds his force or ability. An old 
sreyhound will trust the more fatiguing part of the 
chase to the younger, and will place himself so as to 
meet the hare in her doubles: this sagacity is founded 
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upon observation and experience.” And what is this 
but an evidence of intelligence? A similar act on the 
part of man would be ascribed to intellect, and. why 
not so in the brute? Sir C. Morgan remarks—“'That 
animals feel we believe on the same evidence which 
evinces the sensibility of our own species, viz.,—the 
testimony of external signs. That they have memory 
and wmagination is abundantly proved, and many of 
their actions leave but little doubt as to their exercis- 
ing a judgment upon those ideas which are clearly 
impressed upon their intellects. But if their express- 
ions of feeling, and their actions bear a general resem- 
blance to those of men, the substance of their cerebral 
tissue 1s perfectly alike.’ ‘The organs of the several 
species differing only in development and mechanical 
arrangement. ‘The organs of sense, likewise bear a 
general analogy in all the animal species. ‘The nature 
of their impressions must, therefore, be generally alike; 
and the cerebral movements they excite must conse- 
quently be similar, since the same tissues uniformly 
act in the same way on the application of similar 
stimuli. ‘‘ Ad/ animals,” says Elhotson, ‘will and 
think, and have a consciousness of personality—the 
whale and each of the animalcules, which are not 
larger than the three or four-hundredth part of an 
inch. Ifa spirit is required for thinking and willing, 
and for these sense of personality, every one of these 
microscopic creatures must have a spirit ora soul.” 
Locke, too, admits that all the lower creatures have 
‘‘a power of conception or thinking.” ‘The ancients 
attributed intelligence, in its purest sense, to many 
animals, especially 'the elephant and the horse. — 
PJiny, the naturalist, after describing the ingenious ~ 
method of the ants, in’ pushing with their shoulders 
the largest bits of grain, says—‘ There is in them, in 
very deed, reason, memory, and care.” 

Some theologians nevertheless persist that this is 
not mind. Man alone is endowed with this noble 
attribute. The lower animals act only from instinct. 
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My friends, this is not true. It is a mere assumption 
resorted to by the Christian to help him out of a 
dilemma. Instinct, itself, when strictly analyzed, will | 
be found to imply a mental operation as well as rea- 
son, the only difference being that the one indicates a 
higher development. It is palpable, therefore, if ani- 
mals do act from instinct alone, they must still be 
endowed with an immaterial principle. It is by no 
means difficult to show that instinct involves a mental 
operation. It is an established principle in moral phi- 
losophy—a principle admitted by theologians them- 
selves, that all pain and pleasure, or, in other words, 
all sensation, lies in the brain, or, as it is ordinarily 
termed, ‘“‘mind.” I submit, does not an instinctive 
action imply feeling? Does it not originate in a 
certain emotion of the animal at the time, and does 
not the performance of the act impart either pain or 
pleasure? Animals are endowed with passions or 
propensities identical with our own—such as attach- 
ment, courage, fidelity, anger, cowardice, jealousy, 
cunning, &c. No one would think of ascribing these 
emotions in man to anything but an operation of the 
‘‘mind.’? Why not so in the brute ? 

It is not correct, however, that ad/ the actions of the - 
animal creation arise from mere instinct, any more 
than it is true that all the actions of men originate in 
reason. Man is sometimes impelled by instinct, and 
at others by reason. So are other animals. What is 
an instinctive action? It is defined to be an action 
resulting from neither observation nor experience, but 
perfect from the first as regards the means used and 
the end to be attained. The act of. sucking is instine- 
tive, both in the child and the brute. Dr. Davy, in 
his account of Ceylon, mentions a remarkable instinc- 
tive movement on the part of the alligator. He saw 
an egg in the sand ‘just ready to crack, and broke it 
with his stick. The animal came out and made at 
once for the river! <A fly-catcher has been seen, on 
just coming out of its shell, to peck at an insect with 
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an aim as perfect as if it had been engaged all its life 
in learning the art. ‘These are called instinctive ac- 
tions, because they are perfect from the first, and 
cannot be improved as the animal advances in years. 
Rational actions, on the other hand, result from o6d- 
servation and experience, and are capable of being 
improved. 

If, therefore, I can show that the lower species per- 
form actions which obviously result from observation - 
and experience, and are susceptible of improvement 
as the animal attains further experience, I prove they 
are endowed with reason, in degree, and, therefore, 
pursuant to the logic of the Spiritualist, must have 
immaterial and immortal souls. 

Lord Brougham, in his -“‘ Dissertations on Science,”’ 
narrates some exceedingly remarkable facts of animals 
of different species exhibiting no ordinary amount of 
reason and intelligence. In the forests of 'Tartary and 
South America, where the wild horse is gregarious, 
there are herds of five or six hundred, which, being ill 
prepared for fighting, or, indeed, for any resistance, and 
knowing that their safety is in flight, when they sleep 
appoint one in rotation who acts-as sentinel, while the 
rest are asleep. If a man approaches, the sentinel 
walks towards him as if to reconnoitre, or see whether 
he may be deterred from coming nearer; if the man 
continues he neighs aloud in a peculiar tone, which 
rouses the herd and all gallop away, the sentinel 
bringing up the rear. Nothing can be more judicious 
‘or rational than this arrangement, simple as it is. So 
a horse belonging to a smuggler at Dover used to be 
laden with rum spirits and sent on the road unattend- 
ed to reach its destination. When he observed a sol- 
dier, he would jump off the highway and hide himself 
in a ditch, and when discovered would fight for his 
load. The cunning of a dog which Sergeant Wilde 
(now Lord Truro) tells of, as known to him, is at 
least equal. He used to be tied up as a precaution 
against hunting sheep. At night he slipped his head 
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out of the collar, and, returning before dawn, put on 
the collar again in order to conceal his nocturnal ex- 
cursions. ‘The Sergeants brother, a highly respect- - 
able man,.and late Sheriff of London, has a dog that 
distinguished Saturday night from the practice of 
tying him up for the Sunday, which he dislikes. He 
will escape on Saturday night and return on Monday 
morning! Could anything more decidedly evince in- 
telligence, contrivance, or judgment ? | 
Buffon, the great naturalist, mentions that a sur- 
geon of Leeds found a little spaniel who had been 
lamed. He carried the poor animal home, bandaged 
up his leg, and after two or three days turned him 
out. ‘The dog returned to the surgeon’s house every 
morning till the leg was perfectly well. At the end 
of several months the spaniel again presented himself 
in company with another dog, who had also been 
lamed; and he intimated, as well as piteous and in- 
telligent looks could intimate, that he desired the same 
kind. of assistance to be rendered to his friend as had 
been bestowed upon himself. Did not this action 
manifestly result from observation and experience ?— 
No one can affirm it was merely an instinctive act. 
Ifa person should take a friend whose arm had been 
fractured to a skilful surgeon who had before cured 
him, we should infer a course of reasoning like our 
own—that under similar circumstances similar results 
would be obtained. Causation was clearly implied, 
which is the highest phase of intellectual capacity. 
The illustrious naturalist records the case of a foz, as 
amusing as it was extraordinary. A fox, having 
entered a hen house through a small aperture, which 
was the only opening, succeeded, without disturbing 
the family, to destroy all the fowls, and satiating his 
appetite with part of them, but his voracity so en- 
larged his dimensions as to prevent his egress. In 
the morning, the farmer discovered the havoc of the 
night, and the perpetrator himself sprawled out on 
the floor of the coop, apparently dead from surfeit. 
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He entered, and taking the fox by the heels, carried 
him out, and cast him aside behind the house. He 
had no sooner turned his back than the fox sprang 
up, and bounded off with the speed of a racer. If 
this act had been performed by a London thief it 
would have been pronounced a very clever trick. Of 
the beaver, it has been remarked that a number are 
employed together at the foot of the tree in gnawing 
it down, and, when this part of the labor is accom- 
plished, it becomes the business of others to sever the 
branches, while a third. party are engaged along the 
borders of the river in cutting other trees, which, 
though smaller than the first, are yet as thick as the 
leg, if not the thigh, of an ordinary-sized man. ‘These 
they carry with them by land to the brink of the river, 
and then by water to the place allotted for their build- 
ing, where, sharpening them at one end, and forming 
them into stakes, they fix them in the ground ata 
small distance from each other, and fill up the vacant 
spaces with pliant branches. While some are thus 
employed in fixing the stakes, others go in quest of 
clay, which they prepare for their purpose with their 
tails and their feet. At the top of their dyke or mole 
they form two or three openings, and these they en- 
large or contract as the river rises or falls. Should 
the current be very gentle, the dam is carried nearly 
straight across, but when the stream is swift a is wni- 
formly made with a curve, having the convex part op- 
posed to the current. 'These movements of the beaver 
display a high degree of ingenuity, skill, and intelli- 
gence. ‘Their dams are constructed at the very place 
a skillful engineer would have selected for a similar 
purpose. his choice of one spot before another is 
necessarily founded on comparison, which is a delib- 
erate reasoning process. ‘lhe completeness of plan, 
and combination of means to execute it, which is 
evidenced in the designs of this singular animal, are 
wholly inconsistent with the common explanation of 
instinctive operations. Where we observe an adap- 
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tation of means to ends, cause and effect, the highest 
order of reason prevails. And who will deny that. 
this process is evinced in these constructions? ‘The 
ant affords another wonderful instance of intelligence. 
Their communities are so well known that I need not 
describe them. ‘They far exceed many of our designs. 
Great powers of memory are displayed, which all 
know is an inéellectual faculty. Sir R. Phillips, in his 
‘‘ Million of Facts,” gives some curious instances of 
their rationality, to which I beg to refer you. ‘To 
prove that the motions of animals frequently result 
from observation and thought—in a word, that they 
are susceptible of education, I need only remind you 
of many domestic creatures who can be taught a 
variety of performances which, if executed by man, 
we should not hesitate to admit to be the consequence 
of reasoning. M. Leonard, a French gentleman, had 
two dogs which he had educated—I say educated—so 
perfectly, that they could perform the most astonish- 
ing feats. They were exhibited in 1843 before the 
members of the Zoological Society of London. M. 
Leonard held that they have intelligence, reflection, 
memory, comparison — all intellectual endowments, 
and his clever dogs clearly, I think, confirm his state- 
ment. How the champions of the doctrine under 
discussion will meet these facts I will not conjecture. 
The Atlas thus reported the curious proceedings :— - 
‘*M. Leonard’s dogs are not merely clever, well-taught 
animals, which, by dint of practice, can pick upa par- 
ticular Jetter, or can, by a sort of instinct, indicate a 
number which may be asked for; they call into action 
powers which, if not strictly intellectual, approximate 
very closely to reason. For instance, they exert 
memory. Tour pieces of paper were placed upon the 
floor, which the company number indiscriminately, 2, 
4,6, 8. ‘The numbers were named but once, and yet 
the dogs were able to pick up any one of them at 
command, although they were not placed in regular 
order. ‘The numbers were then changed, with a simi- 
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lar result. Again, different objects were placed upon 
the floor, and when a similar thing—say a glove— 
was exhibited, one or other of the animals picked it 
up immediately. The dogs distinguish colors, and, 
in short, appear to understand everything that is said 
tothem. ‘The dog Braque plays a game of dominoes 
with any one whio likes. We are aware that this 
has been done before; but when it is considered that 
it is necessary to distinguish the number of spots, it 
must be admitted that this requires the exercise of a 
power little inferior to reason. ‘The dog sits on the 
chair with the dominoes before him, and when his 
adversary plays, he scans each of his dominoes with 
an air of attention and gravity which is perfectly mar- 
vellous. When he could not match the domino played, 
he became restless and shook his head, and gave other 
indications of his inability to do so. No human being 
could have paid more attention. 'The dog seemed to 
watch the game with deep interest, and what is more, 
he won. 

A short time ago the following particulars of a re- 
markable horse went the round of the press, which 
triumphantly establish the fact that animals are en- 
dowed with mind, and if theology is to be depended 
upon, a sowl too. Here is a purely intellectual act, 
mental calculation, performed by certainly not the most 
advanced of the brute species. ‘These experiments 
were made in the presence of her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, in the conservatory at Windsor Castle. Amongst 
the tricks played by the horse at the command of the 
Queen, one was to spell the word ‘ Albert,” by select- 
ing the letters, which were printed on cards, and placed 
amongst several others on the table before him. Each 
letter, as he took up the card in his mouth, was placed 
in the hands of the Queen. ‘The horse next spelt 
“ Victoria,’ in the same manner, by command of the 
prince. Such a creature would do greater honor to the 
immortal attribute than thousands of ‘‘rational” beings. 
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How many adult wiShilacians ” both in our manufac- 
turing and agricultural districts, could spell ‘ Victoria,” 
by ‘“‘command of the prince”? 

Perhaps the most wonderful exhibition on record 
was performed. by a company of dogs, mentioned by 
Messrs. Chambers in their “Tracts.” An aged gen- 
tleman has mentioned to us that about fifty years ago, 
a Frenchman brought to London from eighty to a hun- 
dred dogs, chiefly poodles, the remainder spaniels, but 
all nearly of the same size, and of the smaller kind. 
On the education of these animals their proprietor had 
bestowed an immense deal of pains. From puppyhood 
upwards, they had been taught to walk on their hind 
legs, and maintain their footing with surprising ease 
in that unnatural position. ‘They had likewise been 
drilled into the best possible behavior towards each 
other; no snarling, barking, or indecorous conduct 
took place when they were assembled in company. 
But what was most surprising of all, they were able 
to perform in various theatrical pieces of the character 
of pantomimes, representing various transactions in 
heroic and familiar life, with wonderful fidelity. ‘The 
object of their proprietor was, of course, to make money 
by their performances, which the public were accord- 
ingly invited to witness in one of the minor theatres. 
Amongst their histrionic performances was the repre- 
sentation of a siege. On the rising of the curtain, there 
appeared three ranges of ramparts, one above the other, 
having salient angles and a moat, like a regularly con- 
structed fortification. In the centre of the fortress arose 
a tower, on which a flag was flying; while in the dis- 
tance behind appeared the buildings and steeples of a 
town. ‘The ramparts were guarded by soldiers in 
uniform, each armed with a musket or sword, of an 
appropriate size. 

All these were dogs, and their duty was to defend 
the walls from an attacking. party, consisting also of 
dogs, whose movements now commenced the opera- 
tions of the siege. In the foreground of the stage were 
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some rude buildings and irregular surfaces, from 
among which there issued a reconnoitering party; the 
chief, habited as an officer of rank, with great circum- 
spection surveyed the fortification; and his sedate 
movements, and his consultation with the troops that 
accompanied him, implied that an attack was deter- 
mined upon. But these consultations did not pass 
unobserved by the defenders. of the garrison. ‘The 
party was noticed by a sentinel, and fired upon; and 
this seemed to be the signal to call every man to his 
post at the embrasures. Shortly after, the troops 
advanced to the escalade; but to cross the moat, and 
get at the bottom of the walls, it was necessary to 
bring up some species of pontoon,*and accordingly 
several soldiers were seen engaged in pushing before 
them wicker-work scaffoldings, which moved on cas- 
tors towards the fortifications. ‘The drums beat to 
arm#® and the fearful bustle of warfare opened in 
earnest. Smoke was poured out in volleys from shot- 
holes; the besieging forces pushed forward in masses, 
regardless of the fire; the moat was filled with the 
crowd; and, amid much confusion and scrambling, 
scaling-ladders were raised against the walls. ‘Then 
was the grand tug of war. ‘The leaders of the forlorn- 
hope who first ascended, were opposed with great 
gallantry by the defenders; and this was perhaps the 
most interesting part of the exhibition. ‘The chief of 
the assailants did wonders; he was seen now here, 
now there, animating his men, and was twice hurled, 
with ladder and followers, from the second gradation 
of ramparts; but he was invulnerable, and seemed to 
receive an accession of courage on every fresh repulse. 
The scene became of an exciting nature. The rattle 
of the miniature cannon, the roll of the drums, the 
sound of trumpets, and the heroism of the actors on 
both sides, imparted an idea of reality that for the 
moment made the spectator forget that he was looking 
on the performance of dogs. Nota bark was heard 
in the struggle. After numerous hairbreadth escapes, 
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the chief surmounted the third line of fortifications, 
followed by his troops; the enemy’s standard was 
hurled down, and the British flag hoisted in its place; 
the ramparts were manned by the conquerors, and the 
smoke cleared away—to the tune of ‘‘God save the 
king.” 

Does not this most extraordinary performance unde- 
niably demonstrate that animals are capable of educa- 
tion, and therefore endowed with more than mere 
instinctive powers? An intellectual faculty of a high 
order — imitation and memory —was singularly de- 
veloped in these dumb creatures. Could this be pos- 
sible if a degree of intellect did not exist? 

James Hogg, in his ‘‘Shepherd’s Calendar,” declares 
that dogs know what is said on subjects in which they 
feel interested. He mentions the case of a clever sheep 
dog, named Hector, which had a strange tact in picking 
up what was said. One day Hogg observed to his 
mother, ‘‘I am going to-morrow to Bowerhope for a 
fortnight; but I will not take Hector with me, for he 
is constantly quarrelling with the rest of the dogs.” 
Hector, which was present, and overheard the conver- 
sation, was missing next morning, and when Hogg 
reached Bowerhope, there was Hector sitting on a 
knoll, waiting his arrival. He had swam across a 
flooded river to reach the spot. Still more surprising, 
the dog may be trained, not only to know the meaning 
of words, but to speak them. The learned Leibnitz 
reported to the French Academy that he had seen a 
dog in Germany that had been taught to pronounce 
certain words. ‘I'he teacher of the animal, he stated, 
was a Saxon peasant boy, who, having observed in 
the dog’s voice an indistinct resemblance to various 
sounds of the human voice, was prompted to endeavor 
to make him speak. ‘The animal was three years old 
at the beginning of his instructions—a circumstance 
which must have been unfavorable to the object; yet, 
by dint of great labor and perseverance, in three years 
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the boy had taught it to pronounce thirty German . 
words. It used to astonish its visitors by calling for 
tea, coffee, chocolate, &c. 

Can anything more strongly indicate reason, judg- 
ment, perception, causality, and all the higher capa- 
bilities of mind? Where will the spiritualist draw the 
line of demarcation between the ‘‘reason”’ of men and 
the “‘instinct”’ of the brute in this case? If ‘‘ mere 
matter’’ in the animal can perform such mental func- 
tions, why not in man? If a “spirit’’ is needed in 
one case, why not in both? I read, some time ago, of 
a dog which had such a strict sense of time—an intel- 
lectual function—as to count the days of the week. 
It trudged two miles every Saturday to market, to 
cater for himself in the shambles. I read of another 
which had belonged to an Irishman, and was sold by 
him in England, which would never touch a morsel 
of food on a Friday. 'The Irishman had made him as 
good a Catholic as himself. That dog deserved a soul, 
surely. 

In the Knickerbocker magazine there is a strange 
story of a bird. She had built her nest by a stone 
quarry, and during incubation was frequently alarmed 
by the blasting. She soon learned that the ringing of © 
a bell preceded an explosion, and, like the laborers, at 
this signal she retreated to a place of security. 'This 
fact having been discovered, some spectators succeeded 
in alarming her several times by false reports. ‘The 
imposition was soon detected, and she did not after- 
wards fly at the sound of the bell, unless the workmen 
also retired. Does not this fact prove observation upon 
the part of the bird, and that her actions in this instance 
were founded on the same experience as our own? 
The elephant, if he has been ensnared and escapes, 

eis afterwards very cautious while in the woods, and, 
breaking a large branch from a tree with his trunk, 
he sounds the ground before he treads upon it, to dis- 
cover if there are any more pits upon his passage. He 
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exhibits the same kind of deliberation while passing a 
bridge. Is not this an evidence that elephants learn 
by experience? ‘The celebrated traveller, Humboldt, 
speaks of another class of animals, the South American 
mules. When the mules find themselves in danger, 

they stop, turning their heads to the right and to the 
left; the motion of their ears seems to indicate that 
they reflect on the decision they ought to take. ‘Their 
resolution is slow, but always just, if it be free — that 
is to say, if it be not crossed nor hastened by the impa- 
tience of the traveller. It is on the frightful roads of 
the Andes, during journeys of six or seven months, 
across mountains, surrounded by torrents, that the 
intelugence of horses and beasts of burden displays 
itself in an astonishing manner. ‘Thus the moun- 
taineers are heard to say, ‘“‘I will not give you the 
mule whose step is the easiest, but him who reasons 
best.”’ Fairly might it be said, if the intellectual phe- 
nomena of man require an immaterial principle super- 
added to the brain, we must equally concede it to those 
more rational animals, which exhibit manifestations 
differing from some of the human only in degree. If 
we grant it to these, we cannot refuse it to the nezt in 
order, and so on in succession to the whole series, down 
to the polypus and the microscopic animalcules. Is 
any one prepared to admit the existence of immaterial - 
principles in all these cases? If not, he must equally 
reject it In man. , 

As a further illustration that animals can accom- 
modate themselves to cirewmstances, and therefore 
must exercise reason, bees increase the depth and 
number of their cells as occasion requires. A wasp 
removing a dead companion from the nest, if he finds 
it too heavy, cuts off the head, and carries out the load 
in two portions. In countries infested with monkeys, 
birds which in other districts build in bushes or clefts, 
suspend their nests at the end of tender twigs. The 
nymphe of water moths, which cover themselves with 
cases of straw, gravel, or shells, contrive to make their 
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cases in equilibrium with the water. When too heavy, 
they add a bit of wood or straw; when too light, a bit 
of gravel. Does not this show contrivance, which is 
an element of intelligence—reason? Dr. Whately, 
the present Archbishop of Dublin, in a lecture he 
delivered some time ago on ‘Instinct,’ before the 
members of the Natural History Society of Dublin, 
expresses opinions strongly supporting these which 
I have propounded to you. Dr. Whately is the most 
eminent metaphysician of the day, and author of the 
best work on logic in any language. What says he? 
in this lecture he labors to show that as man possessed 
instinct in a lower degree than the brutes, so, in a 
lower degree than man, brutes—at least the higher 
class — possessed reason. He further remarks that 
‘several things which were allowed by every one to 
be acts of reason when done by man, were done by 
brutes, manifestly under a similar impulse.”’ He men- 
tions the case of a cat who learned to ring the bell 
whenever it wanted to go out of the parlor. ‘The first 
time it performed this trick was in the night, when all 
the inmates of the house, thinking it was a robber, 
came running down stairs armed with pokers, tongs, 
and other pleasant evidences of good intentions. ‘The 
archbishop himself says of this anecdote, ‘It is quite 
clear, if such acts were done by man they would be 
regarded as the exercise of reason. ‘These were called 
acts of reason when done by man, and he did not know 
why they should not be called the same when performed 
by brutes.” Bravo, archbishop! 'Thanks for your 
candor. I wonder if his Grace thought of the dilemma 
in which he was placed by this admission—that if man 
has an immortal soul, because he is endowed with rea- 
‘son, mind, &c., the cat must have one too. Whata 
pretty couple he and his cat would make in the angelic 
regions ! 

Many animals are endowed with forethought, which 
is eminently an intellectual emanation. ‘This is seen 
in their providing magazines, on which to subsist 
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during winter. It is the result of a long process of 
reasoning, of which the impossibility of obtaining 
supplies during such periods, the amount necessary, 
the manner of bestowing it, and the kind of provision 
which is not perishable, may be the most obvious. 
To satisfy present hunger, a simple instinctive impulse 
might be sufficient, but to anticipate distant wants, the 
exercise of an intelligent principle is clearly requisite. 
The ant, the bee, the squirrel, the beaver, &c., are 
distinguished instances of this foresight. 

The famous argument of Dr. Paley*to prove intelli- 
gence in Deity is, that the universe exhibits marks of 
contrivance —contrivance proves design, and design 
intelligence. Now if contrivance proves design, and 
design intelligence, I hold that the nests of birds, the 
cells of the bee, the spider’s web, the mound of the 
ant, the dam of the beaver, and the hills of the termites, 
exhibit marks of contrivance, contrivance design, and, 
therefore, intelligence. 

Some divines, seeing the absurdities and inconsis- 
tencies in which they are involved, by affirming that 
mind, or intelligence, is the soul, have endeavored to 
qualify it by stating that man is immortal not exactly 
in consequence of his being endowed with intelligence, 
but because he possesses superior intelligence. Now 
this is a distinction equally fatal to their arguments. 
If man possesses an immortal principle because he is 
endowed with higher intelligence than the next below 
him, the chimpanzee, by the same parity of reasoning, 
must have an immortal principle, because his intelli- 
gence is superior to the next in order, and so on down 
to the zoophyte. Why, in jumping from the sagacious 
monkey to man, are we to have recourse to the stimu- 
lus of an essence for explaining the superior cerebration 
he manifests? Why not give a portion of this, or some 
similar essence, to the monkey, because his cerebration 
is superior to the sheep or goat? Nay, why not allow 
a minute portion of some more imperishable essence to 
the fish, which obeys the call of its feeder, and swims 
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to the required spot for its daily nourishment? If this 
be ridiculous —if no addition be required to account 
for the improved cerebration of inferior beings, why, 
without the slightest evidence, are we to suppose that 
a higher order of cerebration in man cannot be mani- 
fested without such addition? Of that remarkable 
animal, the ourang-outang, Buffon relates that he had 
seen one of these creatures offer his hand to those who 
came to see him, and walk with them as if he had 
been one of the company; that he had seen him sit at 
table, unfold his napkin, wipe his lips, make use of 
the knife and fork, pour out his drink in a glass, take 
a cup and saucer, put in sugar, pour out the tea, and 
stir it in order to let it cool; and that he had done this, 
not at the command of his master, but often without 
bidding! I again ask for the test by which the spirit- 
ualist presumes to decide that such actions in the brute 
are mere ‘‘instinct,’’ while in ourselves they are the 
result of ‘‘reason’’? 

Sir C. Morgan, indeed, maintains that reason is 
nothing but a more highly developed and complex 
instinct. ‘In applying the term instinct,” says he, 
‘to any act, we express but the simple fact that it 
depends immediately upon the play of the organiza- 
tion, and the most complicated instance of reason and 
volition is no more. Every simple judgment we form 
is an instinctive act, dependent upon the law of our 
perception, which enables us to decompose our complex 
ideas, and every volition is an instinctive movement, 
arising from a fundamental law in the economy, con- 
necting the desire of an object with the muscular move- 
ment which is to procure it. We will, and the muscles 
obey; we are affected, and a movement ensues.” 
‘Our reasonings and volitions, therefore,’’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘are merely more complicated cases of instinct, 
and the division established between these classes of 
phenomena is purely arbitrary and unfounded in real 
difference.’ If Sir Charles be right, the whole fabric 
of the spiritualists is summarily demolished. 
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I have devoted so much of our time to this argu- 
ment, because I esteem it of importance. If the pésition 
I have taken on this occasion be sound—if it be a fact 
that other animals possess intelligence, mind, &c., and 
these prove the existence of an immaterial and immor- 
tal principle, zhey also are designed to live in ‘‘another 
and a better world.”’ ‘The gross absurdity and incon- 
sistency of the admired doctrine of immortality thus 
becomes manifest. Even the clergy must smile at the 
conclusion which their own premises logically and 
inevitably establish. 

Why is it that facts ike these should have been so 
long disregarded as to induce the belief that all such 
actions flow from a principle entirely different to our 
own? Why? Because the priesthood of the world are 
arrayed against. knowledge and science. 'They are 
interested in the perpetuity of dogmas directly opposed 
to the evidence those facts present. It would not be - 
conformable to the ‘interest of the church” to admit 
that the lower animals are endowed with ‘‘ mind,” and 
consequently immortality. ‘Ihe absurdities it would 
involve would bring their favorite theory into ridicule 
and contempt. Such an admission, too, would immea- 
surably augment their labors with little prospect, I 
apprehend, of proportionate compensation, for no other 
animal but man would pay a priest for deceiving him. 
Hence the theological teacher has notoriously prosti- 
tuted every science, perverted every fact, tortured every 
evidence which tends to explode a dogma which con- 
stitutes the foundation of the antiquated fabric of 
superstition and fanaticism. 

Possibly in these discourses [ may have employed, 
when speaking of the clerical profession, strong ex- 
pressions of reproach and denunciation. Let it be 
understood that on all such occasions I spoke of them 
as an organization rather than as individuals, as a 
system rather than as men. ‘There .are honorable 
exceptions, I am proud to admit; but as a class, 
willingly or unwillingly on their part, they are the 
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stumbling-block in the way of every effort to enlighten 
and emancipate mankind. ‘Talk of social reform, and 
they exclaim that poverty is a divine ordinance; that 
God made both poor and rich, and the people must, 
therefore, ‘‘be content in the situation in which Divine 
Providence has placed them.” Talk of political reform, 
and they remind you that it is our duty, by command 
of the inspired word of heaven, to submit “to the 
powers that be.” ‘Talk of educational progress, and 
they exclaim that all education without religion, which 
simply means without them, ‘‘ would be a curse rather 
than a blessing.”” ‘Talk of moral reform in the shape 
of the temperance or any other kindred movement, and 
they caution us, to quote the words of the Rev. Mr. 
Duncan, of North Shields, that ‘it is an attempt to 
take the regeneration of man out of God’s hands.” - 
Talk of peace reform, and we behold the mitred priest 
blessing the fatal emblem of human slaughter. Talk 
of reform in the blackest, the vilest, the meanest of all 
moral abuses, the selling of human flesh, the trading 
in human slavery, and the man of God points his 
finger to the infallible page, sanctioning the crime! 
Oh! if the humble efforts | have made in these lectures, 
have only contributed to check, however feebly, this 
monstrous power —to snap one link in the chain of 
human oppression, to shed one beam of light upon 
human ignorance, to force one step in advance the 
elorious car of progress, I can at least leave the world 
‘better for having lived in it.” 


THE END. 
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eral years since by a friend of Voltaire’s, and others translated im- 
mediately from the French Edition. The London Edition sells 
at from $10 to $16, and does not contain near so much as this 
American Edition. 


THE DIEGHSIS ; being a discovery of the Origin, Evidences, 
and Early History of Christianity, never yet before or elsewhere 
so fully and faithfully set forth. By Rev. Robert Taylor. This 
work was written by Mr. Taylor while serving a term in Oak- 
ham (Eng.) Jail, where he was imprisoned for blasphemy. It 
contains 440 pages, octavo, and is considered unanswerable as to 
arguments or facts. Price $1. Postage 21 cts. 


RIGHTS OF MAN ; being an Answer to Mr. Burke’s attack 
on the French Revolution. By Thomas Paine. Price 50 cts. 
~ Postage 12 cts. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY J. P. MENDUM. 


' SYNTAGMA of the Evidences of the Christian Religion, being 
a vindication of the manifesto of the Christian Evidence Society, 
against the assaults of the Christian Instruction Society.. By 
Rey. Robert Taylor, A. B., & M. R. C. 8., Orator of the Areop- 
agus, Prisoner in Oakham Jail for the conscientious maintenance 
of the truths contained in that manifesto, with a brief Memoir of 
the Author. Price 50 cts. Postage 6 cts. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE, Author of « Common 
Sense,’ ‘Rights of Man,” « Age of Reason,’ &c., &c., with 
Critical and Explanatory Observations on his Writings. By G. 
Vale. Price, paper, 50 cts. Bound 765 cts. Postage 12 cts. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS PAINE, 
Secretary to the Committee of Foreign Affairs in the American 
Revolution. Three Volumes. Consisting of his POLITICAL, 
THEOLOGICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. To 
which is added, a sketch of his Life. Price $4,50.. Postage 
65 cts. 


POLITICAL WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE, 
Secretary to the Committee of Foreign Affairs in the American 
Revolution. ‘To which is prefixed a brief sketch of the Author’s 
Life. A new edition with additions. 2 Vols. Price, $3. Post- 
age 42 cts. 


COMMON SENSE, a Revolutionary Pamphlet, addressed to 
the Inhabitants of America, 1776. By Thomas Paine. To which 
is added a brief sketch of the Author’s Life. Price 20 cts. Post- 
age 3 cts. 


AUTHOR-HERO OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION. Price 3 cts. | 


THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRIT- 
INGS OF THOMAS PAINE. The. most complete 
edition ever published. Containiag his AGE OF REASON, 
and all his writings on Theology, with many Miscellaneous and 
Poetical Pieces, and his Letter to Washington. Price $1,50. 
Postage 23 cts. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF THOMAS PAINE. 
To which are added, the Profession of Faith of a Savoyard 
Vicar, by J. J. Rousseau; and other Miscellaneous Pieces. 
Price $1. Postage 20 cts. 


THE AGE OF REASON; being an investigation of True 
and Fabulous Theology. By Thomas Paine. Price 37 cts. 
Postage 7 cts. 


A LEGACY TO THE FRIENDS OF FREE DIS- 
CUSSION ; being a Review of the Principles, Historical 
Facts, and Personages of the books known as the Old and New 
Testament; with remarks on the Morality of Nature. By Ben- 
jamin Offen, formerly Lecturer of the Society of Moral Philan- 
ss nga at Tammany Hall, New York. Price 50 cts. Postage 
12 cts. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY J. P. MENDUM. 


HUME’S ESSAYS AND TREATISES ON VAR}, 
OUS SUBJECTS. By David Hume, Esq. With a brief 
sketch of the Author’s Life and Writings. To which are added, 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. Price $1. Postage 
13 Cts. 


THE SYSTEM OF NATURE; or, Laws of the Moral and 
Physical World. By Baron D’Holbach, Author of “Good 
Sense,’”’ etc. A new and improved edition, with notes by Diderot. 
Two Volumes in one. Price $1,25. Postage 20 cts. 


GOOD SENSE; or, the Natural Ideas opposed to Super- 
natural ; being a Translation from a work called «Le Bon Sens,”’ 
by Baron D’Holbach, author of the “System of Nature,’’ the 
‘* Natural History of Superstition,’ «* Christianity Unveiled,” and 
other celebrated works. Corrected and carefully revised. Price 
50 cts. Postage 12 cts. 


LETTERS TO EUGENTA:;; or, a Preservative against 
Religious Prejudices. By Baron D’Holbach, Author of the ‘Sys- 
tem of Nature,” &c. Translated from the French, by Anthony 
C. Middleton, M. D. Price 75 cts. Postage 14 cts. 


LETTERS ON THE LAWS OF MAN’S NATURE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. By Henry George Atkinson, 
F. G. 8., and Harriet Martineau. Price, Full Gilt, $1,265. 
Postage 16 cts. Cloth $1. Postage 12 cts. 


A FEW DAYS IN ATHENS; or, an Abstract of the 
Epicurean and Stoic Philosophy, being the Translation of a Greek 
Manuscript discovered in Herculaneum. By -Frances Wright. 
Author of ** Views of Society and Manners in America.”’ Price 
50 cts. Postage 7 cts. 

THE “ELECTRICAL THEORY” OF THE UNI- 
VERSE ; or, the Elements of Physical and Moral Philosophy. 
By T. 8. Mackintosh. Price, paper, 75 cts. Bound $1. Post- 
age 10 cts. 

A REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY ; in a Series of Lectures, delivered in Broadway 
Hall, New York, August, 1829. To which is prefixed, an extract 
from Wyttenbach’s Opuscula, on the Ancient Notices of the 
Jewish Nation previous to the time of Alexander the Great. By 
Abner Kneeland. Price 50 cts. Postage 7 cts. 


TRUE HISTORY OF MOSES, AARON, JOSHUA, 
and others, deduced from a Review of the Bible. Also, Re- 
marks on the Morals of the Old and New Testament, and some 
of the Ancient Philosophers, By J. M. Dorsey. Price 50 cts. 
Postage 9 cts. 

CHRISTIANITY .UNVEILED ; or, an Examination inte 
the principles and effects of the Christian Religion. From the 
French of Boulanger, Author of Researches into the Origin of 
Oriental Despotism. Price 25 cts. Postage 8 cts. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY J. P. MENDUM. 


NATIONAL HYMNS, ORIGINAL AND SELECT- 
ED ; for the use of those who are “ Slaves to no Sect.” By A. 
Kneeland. Price 25 cts. Postage 3 cts. 

THE THEOLOGICAL BEE-HIVE; or, Book of Dog- 
mas; comprising an inquiry into the Reality of the Death and 
the Nature of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, together with a 
concise view of the Several Dogmas of Inspiration, Faith, Mys- 
tery, Trinity, Original Depravity, Regeneration, Vicarious Atone- 
ment, Endless Misery, Second Advent, etc., with a few of their 
Palpabie Inconsistencies and Consequences. By a Unitheist. 
Price 25 cts. Postage 3 cts. 

EVILELA ; or, the Maid of Midian ; a Jewish Tragedy, in four 
acts; founded on the Massacre of the Midian Captives, by order 
of Moses, as recorded in chapter thirty-first of the Book of Num- 
bers. Price 6 cts. Postage 1 ct. 

THE JEWS AND MOABITES; or, the Festival of 
«¢ Ashtaroth:’’ a Tale of Palestine. By A.C. Middleton. Price 
12 cts. Postage 2 cts. 

REASON, THE ONLY ORACLE OF MAN; or, a 
Compendious System of Natural Religion. By Col. ’ Ethan 
Allen. Price 37-cts. Postage 4 cts. 

THE HISTORY OF DAVID; or, the Man after God’s 
own Heart. By John Hollis. Price 10 cts. Postage 2 cts. 

KNEELAND’S DEFENCE. Price 50 cts. This book 
contains all the Arguments used in defence of Abner Kneeland, 
by himself and Mr. Dunlap, before the Courts of Massachusetts, 
on his trial for Blasphemy. 

LETTERS TO THE CATHOLIC BISHOP OF 
BOSTON. Proving that the Roman Catholic Religion is 
opposed to a Republican Government. By an Independent 
Irishman. Price 12 cts. 

AN APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE and the Consti- 
tution, in behalf of the Unlimited Freedom of Public Discus- 
sion ; occasioned by the trial of Rev. ABNER KNEELAND, for 
Blasphemy. Price 6 cts. Postage 1 ct. 

CHRISTIAN SABBATH, the Religious Observance of, 
not of Divine or Apostolical ” Appointment. By Dr. Thomas 
Cooper. Price 6 cts. Postage 1 ct. 

ANTIQUITY AND DURATION OF THE WORLD. 
By G. H. Toulmin, M. D. Price 18 cts. Postage 2 cts. 

ON THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. By G. Vale. 
Price 6 cts. Postage 1 ct. 

A DIALOGUE OF THE GODS ; being a comparison be- 
tween Ancient Mythology and Modern Theolog gy. Bya Physician. 
Price 3 cts. 

VICAR AND PIG, or Preaching a Practice Contrasted. 
Price 6 cts. Postage 1 ct. 


BOOKS FOR SALE BY J. P. MENDUM. 


POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of Auguste Comte. Trans- 
lated by Harriet Martineau. With an elegant steel portrait. 
Price $3. Postage 50 cts. 

ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. By Ludwig Feuer- 
bach. ‘Translated from the German, by Marian Evans. Price 
$1,25. Postage 12 cts. 

LIFE OF JESUS, CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By 
Dr. David Friedrich Strauss. Translated from the German, by 
Marian Evans. With an elegant steel portrait. Price $4,50. 
Postage 50 cts. 

PRINCIPLES OF NATURE; or, a Development of the 
Moral Causes of Happiness and ‘Misery among the Human 
Species. By Elihu Palmer. Price 50 cts. Postage 3 cts. 

A REVIEW of the TRIALS OF A MIND, in its 
Progress to Catholicism.’”’ By an Ex-Clergyman. Price 75 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 

THE DEIST’S REPLY to the alleged Supernatural Evi- 
dences of Christianity. By Lysander Spooner. Price 18 cts. 
Postage 2 cts. 

PATHETISM —NEW THEORY OF MIND; State- 
ment of its Philosophy, and its Discovery Defended, against the 
assumptions put forth recently under the names of ‘ Electrical 
Psychology,’’ « Electro-Biology,” &c., &c. By Laroy Sunder- 
land. Price 10 cts. Postage 2 cts. 

HELVETIUS ; or, the True Meaning of the System of Nature. 
Price 17 cts. Postage 3 cts. 

HISTORY OF PRIESTCRAFT in all Ages and Nations. 
By William Howitt. Price 75 cts. Postage 12 cts. 


CREED OF CHRISTENDOM ; its Foundations and Su- 
perstructure. By William R. Greg. Price $1,25. Postage 
12 cts.. - 

BIOGRAPHY, and Notes of Frances Wright D’Arusmont. 
Price 6 cts. Postage 1 ct. 

ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the Holy Bible. Price 6 cts. 
Postage 1 ct. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. Price 6 cts. 

DISCUSSION on the Authenticity of the Bible. Between 
Origen Bacheler, late Editor of the Anti- Universalist, and Rob- 
ert Dale Owen, late Editor of the Free Enquirer. Price 76 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 

THE GREAT PUZZLING CHAIN, by whom invented, 
and for whose benefit exhibited ; and the mystery of mysteries 
unfolded. Price 2 cts. 

THE FREE INQUIRER’S PRAYER; To which is 
added a description of the Bible, by Priestcraft and by Common 
Sense. Price 2 cts. 


BOOKS FOR SALE BY J. P. MENDUM. 


VOLNEY’S NEW RESEARCHES into Ancient History. 
Price $1,25. Postage 16 cts. 


VOLNEY’S RUINS. Price 50 cts. Postage 10 cts. 


ROBERT TAYLOR’S Astro-Theological Sermons. Price 
$1,25. Postage 18 cts. 

THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. Being an In- 
quiry into the Infallibility and Authority of Holy Writ. By 
Rev. John Macnaught. Price $1,37. Postage 18 cts. 

ROUSSEAU’S CONFESSIONS. A new and full trans. 
lation, 2 Vols. Price $2,50. Postage 28 cts. 

THE EVIDENCES AGAINST CHRISTIANITY. 
By J. 8. Hittell. 2 Vols. Price $2,50. Postage 30 cts. 

BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY ;_ Historical, Philosophical, 
Practical. By Laroy Sunderland. Price 25 cts. Postage 3 cts. 

LOGIC OF DEATH; or, Why Should the Unbeliever or 
Atheist Fear to Die? by G. Jacob Holyoake. Price 25 cts. 
Postage 3 cts. 

MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW ; and the 
French Revolution. By C. C. H. Price 10 cts. Postage 1 ct. 
A SACRED FRAGMENT, wonderfully obtained, but per- 

fectly true. Price 1 ct. 

POPULAR TRACTS. By Robert Dale Owen and others. 
To which is added, Fables by Frances Wright. Price 62 cts. 
Postage 9 cts. | 

PROFESSION OF FAITH OF A SAVOYARD 
VICAR; extracted from Emilius ; or, a Treatise of Education. 
By J. J. Rousseau. Price 6 cts. Postage 2 cts. 

JEHOVAH UNVEILED ; or, the Character of the Jewish 
Deity Delineated. By a Tradesman. Price 18 cts. Postage 
2 cts. 

HISTORY OF ALL CHRISTIAN SECTS AND 
DENOMINATIONS ; their Origin, Peculiar Tenets, and 
Present Condition. By John Evans, L. L. D. Price 75 ets. 
Postage 9 cts. 

THE BIBLE EXPLAINED AND INFIDELITY 
VINDICATED, against the Attacks of the Rev. David 
Nelson, in his book entitled ‘«*‘ The Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” 

_ By a Lover of Truth. Price 37 cts. Postage 3 cts. 

ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN GEOLOGY 
AND THE PENTATEUCH, in a letter to Professor 
Silliman, from Thomas Cooper, M. D. To which is added an 
Appendix. Price 25 cts. Postage 2 cts. 

WAT TYLER; a Dramatic Poem, in Three Acts, by Robert 
Southey, Esq. Price 18 cts. Postage 3 cts. 

N. VERY’S REVIEW of Forty of the Most Prominent Chris- 
tians in all Ages of Christianity. Price 16 cts. Postage 3 cts. 
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